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LAST CALL! 


Closing dates for The 
Scholastic Awards, er- 
roneously announced in 
the last issue as March 1, 
have been extended to 
March 15 for Literary 
Division, and March 11 
for Art Division, as origi- 
nally announced in the 

Rules Pamphlet. 


For those who have not hap- 
pened to hear all the news, the 
following divisions of the Awards 
are open to competition: 


LITERARY 


(First Prizes, $100 each; Second Prizes, $50; 
Third poe % $25; and 10 Honorable Mentions 
of $10 each.) 

Poetry—The Witter Bynner Scholastic 
Poetry Prize for the best single poem or group 
of poems not exceeding 200 lines in all. 

Sh hort Story—Maximum length, 3000 words. 

Familiar Essay—Maximum length, 1500 


words. 
ART 


Prizes in Pictorial Arts, Graphic-Arts, Deco- 
rative Design, Sculpture, Recta, Metal 
Crafts, Carnegie Museum Prize, George Bel- 
lows Memorial Prize, Charles M. Higgins Ink 
Award, American Crayon Company Award, 
Esterbrook Pen Company Award, and EI- 
dorado ag wer Pencil Award. (Full par- 
e 


ticulars in booklet on request.) 


MINOR DIVISIONS 


In the Student-Written Number, besides 
the regular Scholastic Awards, the following 
competitions are open, with prizes as follows: 
First, $10; Second, $5; Third, $2.50. 

Frontispiece. Photograph or print suitable 
for reproduction on any striking subject, with 
descriptive text of not over 400 words. 

Literary Article. Critical or biographical 
essay on work of some standard author, living 

peng Se 5 Length limit, 1,000 words. 

Any phase of history, 
Length limit, 750 words. 
Descriptive article on any 
country or place. Length limit, 750 words. 

Economic Article. Your personal experi- 
ences in earning money. Length limit, 500 
words. 

Book Review. Onan 
Length limit, 300 wor 
with “tabloid mia. 


"A istorical Article. 
ancient or modern. 


Travel Article. 


recent bdok of merit. 
s (not to be confused 


For full information, write 
The Scholastic Awards Editor 


The SCHOLASTIC 


Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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VERY work = we was — ““con- é 8 

temporary,” and occasionally we see 
an old master done with such abundant CONTENTS 
vitality and i appeal Sat i still | 
moves our modern tastes across the cen- 
turies. Such a work is Verrocchio’s monu- March I, 1930 
ment a ac a a, on - 
cover. Verrocchio was one of those all- “Cr 
round masters, like Michael Angelo and rae | 
Cellini, who are the - naga glory of the cS 
Italian Renaissance. He was himself the Cover Design: Monument to Bartolommeo Col- gy 
pupil of one great sculptor, Donatello, and Ries ‘hee SM adeieeilann 
= pa ay “ mane peneente eet of » OY q 
all, Leonardo. errocchio was born in Bi Hs . “1° 
Phicecen tn 1436 cad died in Venice in Frontispiece: Sweden Links Beauty and Utility... 2 
1488. He was an _ excellent painter, Mary, a Story by Katherine M. 
although very few of his works in this 9 yyy . erine Mansfield 
medium have come down to us. The She Saw “a World in a Grain of Sand,” by Linda 
Colleoni Monument is considered by many Henly 
good judges the greatest equestrian statue 
ever produced. — Colleoni himself was a Would You Like to Be a Librarian? by Louis Shores. 6 
most typical and fascinating figure of his | 
time, a professional soldier of fortune, How Many Languages Do You Speak? by Frances 
serving any master or city state that paid Mary Hughes : | 
him handsomely. Such patriotic feelings : ; = 
as he had, however, were enlisted by the Following the Films, Movie Reviews, by Kathleen 
Republic of Venice. At his death in 1475 Robertson ; 
he Toft a large sum to the Republic with a 
a. — mg fs be, oa an Greek Enjoyment of Life: Sculpture (XII in ‘The sg 
equestrian statue of himself. is was ” ° 
the origin of Verrocchio’s masterpiece. a That Was Greece” Series), by Walter R. | 
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ae age ey SN ay The Scholastic Book Page, conducted by Mrs. May 


permit as full attention to problems Lamberton Becker: “1 Want a Book 
of vocational guidance as we should like. Tabloid Book Reviews 
Occasionally, Eeaaaee. we try to present 
the advantages and possibilities for young 
people of certain occupations and ‘profes- 
sions that are likely to come to the atten- 
tion of most students. The excellent 
article by Mr. Shores on Librarianship as i : 
a Profession puts in a nutshell everything Flying without Motors 


that one interested in library work as a " 
vocation might wish to know. Other com- Shakespeare for Everybody 


prehensive articles of this kind will be . 
presented from time. to time. ; The The Lost State of Franklin 
cholastic offers itself as a_ full-time “ , ea 
clearing house of vocational information. A “People’s Choice 
We shall be glad to receive letters from stu- Denaturing “Dat Ole Davil’’ CO 
dents who wish special advice on such 
problems. These will be referred to Our Changing Supreme Court, by Richard V. 
vocational experts under the direction of Outohan c 
Dr. Edward L. Rynearson, former presi- ° 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance The Position of France and Italy at London 
Association. ” 
| What Is Happening at Washington (Review of 
A neg ag whe: , being as National Affairs) 20 
y e Scholastic for students an : : 
teachers interested in the promotion of What Is Happening Around the World (Review of 
student government. We call their par- World Affairs) 72 


ticular attention to the Student Govern- 
ment column on page 29, where news of Bubbles from the News Caldron 


this movement is published. The story of “ . Pr P pA 
the successful student council at Stillwater Who I Would Like to Be” Contest: Prize-win- 


(Minnesota) High School is told, and other ning essays on Aristotle and Rupert Brooke... . 26 
such accounts are invited and will be pub- 
March Almanac 


lished at intervals. a 

Some Tips for Track Melvi 

RS BECKER, our book advisor, is me Tips for Tracksters, by Melvin Sheppard... .28 
swamped with ree book ietities. She The Student Government News Column 

has received more than 540 so far, in ‘ ' ; 

response to the announcement in the Gallegher, a Story by Richard Harding Davis, Con- 

January 18 issue, and they are still coming cluded (Part III) 

strong. Please remember that if you do ; 

not get an answer by return mail, for there Tyroglyphics g 

are limits to human energy. But she and The Scholastic Lesson Plan, by Janet Crawford and ’ 


the other editors are delighted with this mans , 
splendid evidence of student interest. William G. Fixel 32 
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(Photo courtesy Swedish State Railways) 


Sweden Links Beauty and Utility 


ITUATED, as it is, on a dozen islands all connected by 
S bridges, and encircled by an archipelago of wooded 
islets, Stockholm (pictured above from the air) has been 
called the Venice of the North. In the old city founded in 
the thirteenth century and occupying only one small island, 
the winding streets are narrow and cobbled; the houses gabled, 
with quaint medieval doorways; the Royal Palace and the 
Houses of Parliament face the water front and look toward 
the modern city with its wide boulevards and modern Town 
Hall and public buildings. 

In this beautiful city of Stockholm, in what was once the 
royal deer park (Djurgarden) will be held from May to Sep- 
tember of this year the Exhibition of Swedish Arts and Crafts 
and Home Industries. Sweden, like every 
nation of the modern world, is having to 
face the problem of the effect of its in- 
dustry upon its art. Back in the seven- 
ties Swedish art lovers sensed the danger 
of the machine and started a movement 
for the preservation of the old ideals of 
craftsmanship. Societies sprang up ia 
every province to perpetuate the tradition 
of peasant craft. 

Important as this movement was for the 
preservation of traditional ideals of beauty 
in home products, it had little effect upon 
industry. New leaders stressed the need 








for art in industry, for bringing the artist into the factory’ 
Luckily there was already a corps of workers, some of them 
artists, trained in the crafts, who were ready and eager to 
experiment with new mediums and hew methods. The Or- 
refors plant near Gothenberg was converted from an inkwell 
factory into a glass plant at which;the artists, Edward Hald 
and Simon Gate design the beautiful engraved crystal glass 
which is known now in this country (see illustration). Fur- 
niture makers ceased to imitate hard woods and began to 
see the beauty and possibilities in the native soft woods of 
the Norrland. 

There is always the temptation for art in industry to con- 
centrate on luxuries. It is therefore mainly toward the so- 
lution of the problem of beauty in mass 
production that the leaders of the Stock- 
holm Exposition have worked. Although 
there will be exhibits of many types of 
buildings, special attention will be paid to 
model homes designed for small incomes. 
The uses of wood, brick, granite, glass, 
pewter, textiles and ceramics will be dem- 
onstrated. Sections will be devoted to the 
planning of gardens and parks. 

Something fine will surely come out of 
this conscious, intensive movement on the 
part of Sweden to bring beauty into 
everyday things for everyday people. 
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Mary 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


and me wear Mrs. Gardner’s. white hemstitched 
pinafores because we had nothing to do with ink 
or pencil, 

Triumphant and feeling unspeakably beautiful, we 
would fly along the road swinging our kits and half 
chanting, half singing our new piece. I always knew my 
poetry, but Mary, who was a year and a half older, 
never knew hers. In fact, lessons of any sort worried 
her soul and body. She could néver distinguish between 
“m” and “n.” 

Now, Kass—turmip,” she would say, wrinkling her 
nose, “t-o-u-r-m-i-p,” isn’t it?” 

Also in words like “celery” or “gallery” she invari- 
ably said “cerely” or “garrely.” 

I was a strong, fat little child who burst my buttons 
and shot out of my skirts to grandmother’s entire satis- 
faction, but Mary was a “weed.” She had a continuous 
little cough. “Poor old Mary’s bark,” as father called it. 

Every spare moment of her time seemed to be occupied 
in journeying with mother to the pantry and being forced 
to take something out of a spoon—cod-liver oil, Easton’s 
syrup, malt extract. And though she had her nose held 
and a piece of barley sugar after, these sorties, I am sure, 
told on her spirits. 

“T can’t bear lessons,” she would say woefully. “I’m 
all tired in my elbows and my feet.” 

And yet, when she was well she was elfishly gay and 
bright—danced like a fairy and sang like a bird. And 
heroic! She would hold a rooster by the legs while Pat 
chopped his head off. She loved boys, and played with a 
fine sense of honor and purity. In fact, I think she loved 
everybody; and I, who did not, 


O’ POETRY afternoons grandmother let Mary 


fore all those girls and Teacher, knowing my piece, lov- 
ing it so much that I went in the knees and shivered all 
over, was joy; but she would stand twisting “Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s white linen stitched,” blundering and finally break- 
ing down ignominiously. There came a day when we had 
learned the whole of Thomas Hood’s “I remember, I re- 
member,” and Teacher offered a prize for the best girl on 
each side. The prize for our side was a green-plush 
bracket with a yellow china frog stuck on it. All the 
morning these treasures had stood on Teacher’s table ; all 
through playtime and the dinner hour we had talked of 
nothing else. It was agreed that it was bound to fall to 
me. I saw pictures of myself carrying it home to grand- 
mother—I saw it hanging on her -wall—never doubting 
for one moment that she would think it the most desir- 
able ornament in life. But as we ran to afternoon school 
Mary’s memory seemed weaker than ever before, and 
suddenly she stopped on the road. 

“Kass,” she said, “think what a s’prise if I got it after 


‘all; I believe mother would go mad with joy. I know I 


should. But then . . . I’m so stupid, I know.” 

She sighed, and we ran on. Oh, from that moment I 
longed that the prize might fall to Mary. I said the 
“piece” to her three times over as we ran up the last hill 
and across the playground. Sides were chosen. She and 
I, as our names began with “B,” were the first to begin. 
And alas! that she was older, her turn was before mine. 

The first verse went splendidly. I prayed viciously 
for another miracle. 


“Oh, please, God, dear, do be nice! ...1f you 
won’t—” 
The Almighty slumbered. Mary broke down. I saw 


her standing there all alone, her 








worshipped her. I suffered untold 
agonies when the girls laughed at 


pale little freckled face flushed, her 
mouth quivering, and the thin 





her in class, and when she an- 
swered wrongly I put up my hand 
and cried, “Please, Teacher, she 
means something quite different.” 
Then I would turn to Mary and 
say, “You meant ‘island’ and not 
‘peninsula’ didn’t you, dear?” 

“Of course,” she would say— 
“how very silly!” 

But on poetry afternoons I 
could be no help at all. The class 
was divided into two and ranged 
on both sides of the room. Two 
of us drew lots as to which side 
must begin, and when the first half 
had each in turn said their piece, 
they left the room while Teacher 
and the remaining ones voted for 
the best reciter. Time and again 
Mary was bottom. To stand be- 
















At First Sight 


this sounds like a “baby story.” But read 
it again, and see if you don’t think that 
Katherine Mansfield has caught, in less 
than two thousand words, as "een a sense 
of individuality of character, as true an 
understanding of how human beings, 
whether they-are ten or sixty, act, as Gals- 
worthy or Edith Wharton, or any other 
great psychologist of full-length fiction. 
Kass and Mary are real persons, and their 
motives and impulses are just as compli- 
cated as those of any grown-up. Kath- 
erine Mansfield, whose death seven years 
ago was such a loss to the English-speak- 
ing world, knew how much of life is made 
up of little things that touch our senses— 
cod-liver oil, “turmips,” and green plush 
brackets, i 

“Mary” is reprinted here by permis- 
sion of James*B. Pinker & Son, Inc. It 

first appeared in Harper's Magazine. 





fingers twisting and twisting at the 
unfortunate pinafore frill. She 
was helped, in a critical condition, 
to the very end. I saw Teacher's 
face smiling at me suddenly—the 
cold, shivering feeling came over 
me—and then I saw the house and 
“the little window where the sun 
came peeping in at morn.” 

When it was over the girls 
clapped, and the look of pride and 
love on Mary’s face decided me. 

“Kass has got it; there’s no 
good trying now,” was the spirit 
in the rest of my side. Finally 
they left the room. I waited a 
moment until the door was shut. 
Then I went over to Teacher and 
whispered : 

“If I’ve got it, put Mary’s name. 
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..Don’t tell anybody, and don’t let the others tell her—oh, 
"please.” 

I shot out the last word at her, and Teacher looked 
astounded. 

She shook her head at me in a way I could not under- 
stand. I ran out and joined the others. They were gath- 
ered in the passage, twittering like birds. Only Mary 
stood apart, clearing her throat and trying to hum a little 
tune. I knew she would cry if I talked to her, so I paid 
no attention. I felt I would like to run out of school and 
never come back again. Trying not to be sorry for what 
I had done—trying not to think of that heavenly green 
bracket, which seemed big and beautiful enough now 
to give Queen Victoria—and longing for the voting to 
be over kept me busy. At last the door was opened, and 
we trooped in. Teacher stood by the table. The girls 
were radiant. I shut my mouth hard and looked down 
at my slippers. 

“The First Prize,” said Teacher, “is awarded to Mary 
Beetham.” A great burst of clapping; but above it all 
I heard Mary’s little cry of joy. For a moment I could 
not look up; but when I did, and saw her walking to the 
desk, so happy, so confident, so utterly unsuspecting, 
when I saw her going back to her place with that green- 
plush bracket in her hands, it needed all my wildest ex- 
postulations with the Deity to keep back my tears. The 
rest of the afternoon passed like a dream; but when 
school broke up Mary was the heroine of the hour. Boys 
and girls followed her—held the prize in their “own 
hands”—and all looked at me with pitying contempt, es- 
pecially those who were in the secret and knew what I 
had done. 

On the way home we passed the Karori bus going 
home from town full of business men. The driver gave 
us a lift, and we bundled in. We knew all the people. 

“T’ve won a prize for po’try!” cried Mary, in a high, 
excited voice. 

“Good old Mary!” they chorused. 

Again she was the center of admiring popularity. 

“Well, Kass, you needn’t look so doleful,” said Mr. 
England, laughing at me, “you aren’t clever enough to 
win everything.” 

“T know,” I answered, wishing I were dead and buried. 

I did not go into the house when we reached home, but 
wandered down to the loft and watched Pat mixing the 
chicken food. 

But the bell rang at last, and with slow steps I crept 
up to the nursery. 

Mother and grandmother were there with two callers. 
Alice had come up from the kitchen; Vera was sitting 
with her arm round Mary’s neck. 

“Well, that’s wonderful, Mary,” Mother was saying. 
“Such a lovely prize, too. Now, you see what you really 
can do, darling.” 

“That will be nice for you to show your little girls 
when you grow up,” said grandmother. 

Slowly I slipped into my chair. 

“Well, Kass, you don’t look very pleased,” cried one 
of the tactful callers. 

Mother looked at me severely. 

“Don’t say you are going to be a sulky child about 
your sister,” she said. 

Even Mary’s bright little face clouded. 

“You are glad, aren’t you, dear?” she questioned. 

“I’m frightfully glad,” I said, holding on to the handle 
of my mug, and seeing all too plainly the glance of 
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understanding that passed between the grown-ups. 

We had the yellow frog for tea, we had the green- 
plush bracket for the entire evening when my father 
came.home, and even when Mary and I had been sent to 
bed she sang a little song made out of her own head: 

“TI got a yellow frog for a prize, 
An’ it had china eyes.” 

But she tried to fit this to the tune of “Sun of My 
Soul,” which grandmother thought a little irreverent, and 
stopped her. 

Mary’s bed was in the opposite corner of the. room. 
I lay with my head pressed into the pillow. Then the 
tears came. I pulled the clothes over my head. The sac- 
rifice was too great. I stuffed a corner of the sheet into 
my mouth to stop me from shouting out the truth. No- 
body loved me, nobody understood me, and they loved 
Mary without the frog, and now that she had it I de- 
cided they loved me less. 

A long time seemed to pass. I got hot and stuffy, 
and came up to breathe. And the Devil entered into my 
soul. I decided to tell Mary the truth. From that mo- 
ment I was happy and light again, but I felt savage. 
I sat up—then got out of bed. The linoleum was very 
cold. I crossed over to the other corner. 

The moon shone through the window straight on to 
Mary’s bed. She lay on her side, one hand against her 
cheek, sleeping. Her little plait of hair stood straight 
up from her head; it was tied with a piece of pink wool. 
Very white her small face seemed, and the funny freckles 
I could see even in this light; she had thrown off half 
the bedclothes ; one button of her night dress was undone, 
showing her flannel chest protector. 

I stood there for one moment, on one leg, watching 
her asleep. I looked at the green-plush bracket already 
hung on the wall above her head, at that perfect yellow 
frog with china eyes, and then again at Mary, who stirred 
and flung out one arm across the bed... . 

Suddenly I stooped and kissed her. 





“Who I Would Like to Be’’ 


(Contestants are urged to take part in the contest on the 
grammatical correctness of the title above. For full par- 
ticulars, see the February 15 issue, page 24.) 


HE new contest on “Who I Would Like to Be’”’ 
announced in the February 1 issue of The Scholastic, 
brought forth an enthusiastic response. res of 
students submitted essays on their favorites, and it 
was so difficult to arrive at a choice that the Editors 
have decided to award two prizes of $5.00 each for the 
best replies received to date, as follows: 
Neil Henry Tasker, Shamokin (Pa.) High School, 
“Aristotle.” 
Jesse Nooney, Anderson (Ind.) High School, “Rupert 
rooke.” 
Both essays are published on page 26 of this issue. 
Contestants will, we believe, be interested in the 
choice of subjects so far. As might perhaps be ex- 
cted, the leaders were Abraham Lincoln, Charles A. 
indbergh, and Thomas A. Edison, each of whom was 
chosen by several students as the one person, living or 
dead, they would most like to be. Among the others 
were: Joan of Arc, Clara Barton, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Robert E. Lee, Theodore Baicanal, Napoleon, 
row Wilson, William Shakespeare, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Walter Scott, Jane Addams, Fritz Kreisler, Cather- 
ine the Great, Helen Wills, St. Teresa, Elbert Hubbard, 
and Mark Twain. A notable, thought-provoking list! 
The next results will be published in the issue of 
March 29. Remember the 500-word limit. Address 
Contest Editor, The Scholastic, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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She Saw “a World in a Grain of Sand” 


By LInDA HENLEY 


1915 Lawrence Beauchamp, a younger brother of 
[stiern Mansfield, came up from New Zealand to 
serve as an officer of the English army in the World 
War. He spent a week in- London with his sister, filled 
with reminiscences of their childhood in New Zealand. 
A month later Lawrence Beauchamp was killed at the 
front. Katherine Mansfield left England for Bandol in 
the south of France and there, under the pressure of 
deep emotion and as a “debt of love,” she began to write 


the stories out of her New Zealand childhood which. 


mark the flowering of her unique genius. 

The first of these stories is the rather long one called 
“Prelude.” It is a succession of 
sharply depicted minute situations 
having to do with the moving of a 
family into a new house. It has 
always seemed to me that each one 
of these situations is a remembered 
one, taken straight out of the stuff 
of memory and seen in the light 
and shadow of experience. Each 
one has a_ two-fold reality—the 
reality of a vivid concreteness de- 
rived from the powers of a mind 
as sensitive to the external world 
as a fine photographic plate; and 
the reality which is derived from 
real experience with life, experi- 
ence which sees any single situa- 
tion in its relation to the whole. 

This is why Katherine Mans- 
field’s stories about children are 
not just children’s stories. No 
child of eight would feel the con- 
flict and the heroism and the ten- 
derness of Kass in “Mary,” be- 
cause in childhood conflict and 
heroism and tenderness are not conscious. It is wisdom 
and detachment that experience brings to the memory 
of such a situation which make an adult aware of all 
there is in it, and which can inspire an artist like Kath- 
erine Mansfield to put a frame around it and so make 
it more alive than life itself. As she herself put it, it is 
the “life of life.” 

There is a unique quality in Katherine Mansfield’s art 
which many critics have tried to analyze, an indefinable 
quality, haunting and elusive like personality. And yet 
I sometimes wonder if the secret of her method does not 
lie in dramatic contrast between the slightness of the eter- 
nal situation and the fullness of meaning implied in it: 

“To see a world in a grain of sand 
And eternity in an hour.” 

The story of Katherine Mansfield’s life is briefly re- 
corded by her husband, John Middleton Murry, in his 
introduction to her journal. She was born October 14, 
1888 in Wellington, New Zealand, the third daughter 
of a family of five. Her childhood was spent in Karori 
township near Wellington. At the village school (de- 
scribed in The Doll’s House) she won a prize for Eng- 
lish composition at the age of nine. When she was thir- 
teen her father sent her to school in London, where she 
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edited the school magazine and worked hard at studying 
the violoncello. - Her main concern at school, however, 
as at every period of her life, was the external world 
about her. Later she regrets these years of what she 
calls “wasted girlhood.” ‘What coherent account could 
I give of English Literature? And what of English 
history? None. When I think in ‘dates’ and ‘times’ 
the wrong people come in—the right people are miss- 
ing . . . when a man is mentioned, even though the man 
is real, I don’t want to see him on the right hand of Sam 
Johnson when he ought to be living under Shakespeare’s 
shadow. . ... Why didn’t I listen to the old Principal 
who lectured on Bible History 
twice a week instead of staring 
at his face that was very round, 
a dark red color with a kind of 
bloom on it and covered all over 
with little red veins with endless 
tiny tributaries that ran even up 
to his forehead and were lost in his 
bushy white hair... . And why 
didn’t I learn French with M. 
Huguenot! . . . He lectured in a 
big narrow room that was painted 
all over—the walls, door and win- 
dow-frames, a grey shade of mi- 
gnonette green.” 

When she was eighteen Kather- 
ine Mansfield returned to New 
Zealand. Later, when she _ re- 
turned to London she “suped” in 
travelling opera companies and 
moving pictures. In 1909 the edi- 
tor of The New Age recognized 
the quality of her writing, and the 
stories which she contributed to it 
were collected and published. 

In 1911 she met John Middleton Murry, then a young 
journalist and undergraduate at Oxford. She became 
co-editor with him of a paper called Rhythm. In 1913 
she married Murry and when Rhythm died, she and 
D. H. Lawrence and Murry published The Signature 
for three months. After that for a long time there was 
no outlet for her stories. In 1915, after the death of her 
brother, she began to work on “Prelude.” It was printed 
and privately circulated two years later. 

She had a serious attack of pleurisy in December, 
1919, which developed into pulmonary tuberculosis and 
which was the beginning of those years of illness and 
suffering which constitute one of the tragedies of literary 
history. The years between then and her death in 1923’ 
were a desperate attempt to find freedom from pain, and 
the rest and peace necessary for writing. 

In her anxiety to find the right physical conditions, 
she tried first one climate and then another—Bandol, 
London, Cornwall, the Riviera, Switzerland, Paris, and 
finally the retreat at Fontainebleau where on January 9, 
1923, she finally died of a hemorrhage. During these 
years of terrific physical suffering she wrote some of her 
best stories. Bliss was completed in 1920, The Garden 
Party and Other Stories in 1921. 





VERY student sooner or later faces 

a vocational dilemma. Especially 
is this true if the student’s interests 
lead to one of the professions where 
competition has reduced the number of 
opportunities. There are, for “example, 
in New York City alone some 20,000 
lawyers, a good portion of whom are 
driven to the obnoxious enterprise of 
“ambulance chasing.” The medical 
schools report annually that they are 


swamped with several times as many 


applicants as they can admit. Teaching, 
too, heretofore the first and last resort 
of college graduates, has become an 
overcrowded profession, and teachers’ 
agencies will tell you frankly that com- 
petition for jobs is keen. Under the 
circumstances, any new field that offers 
an opportunity to the studiously in- 
clined man or woman is worthy of some 
consideration. 

A civil service bulletin has just in- 
vited applications from trained libra- 
riang for two positions in the cataloging 
division of the Library of Congress at 
salaries of $3,200 each. This is a far 
cry from the missionary days when 
librarians accepted remuneration at a 
scale lower than that received by the 
traditionally underpaid teachers. For 
one thing, the interest of the large edu- 
cational boards in libraries as a means 
of educating the masses has increased 
the number of positions; for another 
thing, the comparative scarcity of 
trained people available for these posi- 
tions has emphasized the need. The re- 
sult is that librarianship today is one of 
the few professions where the demand 
exceeds the supply. 

Library work has 
been divided into 
two large classes. The 
first is technical and 
includes the prepara- 
tion of books for use. 
The second is social 
and concerns itself 
with the actual use of 
the books prepared. 
Both kinds of work 
demand considerable 
training and when 
executed properly 
afford much. sat- 
isfaction to the per- 
former. 

To begin with, the 
librarian is a business 
man or woman. The 
institution for which 
he is responsible usu- 
ally runs on a lim- 


ited budget that calls for expert man- 
aging. There are some 10,000 titles 
published annually in America alone, 
to say nothing of the European out- 
puts. Very few libraries can afford to 
purchase all of these books or to pre- 
serve them after they have been pur- 
chased. Therefore economy must dic- 
tate selection of items for the library 
based on the clientele to be served. This 
is an important function that calls not 
only for a keen sense of business but 
also for a thorough knowledge of the 
book market. The librarian must be 
acquainted with all of the tools incidental 
to purchasing: the national and trade 
bibliographies, auction catalogs, the 
Publishers’ Weekly, the book reviews, 
second hand dealers’ and remainder 
lists, as well as with publishers, prices 
and books in general. Effective buying 
requires that a close touch be kept with 
the collection to avoid duplication, and 
with the clientele to prevent unneces- 
sary accessions. Above all, the library 
buyer must remember the injunction 
“the best for the least in the quickest 
time.” 

Once the book has been purchased it 
passes from the order to the prepara- 
tion division where the book must be 
prepared for use. To the classifier falls 
the task of placing books on like sub- 
jects together. Large public and col- 
lege libraries employ experts whose 
broad scholarship enables them to place 
books exactly in the classes where they 
belong. The classifier usually has a 


knowledge of several languages as well 
as an acquaintance with almost all sub- 
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Would You Like to Be a Librarianr 


Some Pointers on Librarianship as a Profession 


By Louis SHORES 
Librarian, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 


jects so that he recognizes a book in 
ethnology or organic chemistry readily. 
In addition he must know classification 
systems and the theory behind various 
organizations of man’s knowledge. 

From the classifier the book passes 
to the cataloger, another highly trained 
worker. Since the catalog is the libra- 
ry’s most important tool, it must be 
carefully constructed. In order to keep 
an accurate record of the library’s col- 
lection three different catalogs are 
usually maintained. The first is an 
accession record, or a chronological list 
of volumes as they are added to the 
library. Another is known as the shelf- 
list, which is a record of the books in 
the order in which they stand on the 
shelves. The third record is the card 
catalog, a dictionary list of the books 
in the library especially intended for 
the public. In the preparation of this 
last record the cataloger must show 
imagination enough to make it service- 
able to the reader most nearly illiterate. 
An eye for detail, a knowledge of 
books and authors and acquaintance 
with several foreign languages are re- 
quired of workers in the preparation 
division. 

When the cataloger and classifier 
have finished with a book it is ready 
to be put into use. Two departments, 
thereafter, take charge. The first of 
these is directed by a reference libra- 
rian whose duties are highly akin to 
those of the teacher and the social 
worker. A reference librarian works 
with people as much as with books. His 
duty is to bring the right person and 
the right book to- 
gether at the right 
time. To accomplish 
this, wide reading and 
a good memory can 
not be over-empha- 
ized. The reference 
librarian must have a 
fund of information 
systematically ar- 
ranged in his mind so 
that any possible 
question will instantly 
suggest a source for 
the answer. The ref- 
erence department of 
the New York Public 
Library, which serves 
daily some 11,000 
readers, maintains 
card files of questions 
asked by patrons with 
citations of sources 
for answers. Refer- 
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ence workers in this great library soon 
rival encyclopedias in their daccumula- 
tion of knowledge. 

The circulation department develops 
the use of books outside the library. 
Here, too, there is an opportunity for 
social service. A number of the larger 
public libraries employ readers’ advisers 
who prepare reading lists to meet in- 
dividual needs. An intimate under- 
standing of people and books stamps the 
successful readers’ adviser. The loan 
desk is the library’s point of contact 
with the public where impressions both 
by the library and the public are 
made. 

All of these kinds of work are to be 
found in every type of library in various 
degrees of complexity. The small library 
may have just one librarian who does 
ordering, preparing, circulating and in- 
forming all himself. On the other hand 
the large public or college library has 
a complex division of labor that com- 
pares with the system in a huge indus- 
trial plant like Ford’s. 

Probably of all types of libraries, the 
public library has been the most phe- 
nomenal in its accomplishments. There 
are today in America over 20,000 of 
them located in every-city and town 
of any importance. Massachusetts, for 
example, boasts of a public library in 
every locality without exception. Each 
of these is a potential employer of 
trained workers and each offers a va- 
riety of kinds of work. In the larger 
libraries the librarian covers the gamut 
of duties involved in rendering neigh- 
borhood service to German, Italian, 
Polish, Jewish and Negro communities. 
Above all, the public library is an ag- 
gressive agent for the education of an 
intelligent citizenry. It carries on ad- 
vertising campaigns in newspapers and 
magazines. It publishes annotated book 
lists from time to time, distributes them 
in laundry bundles or with Saturday 
night grocery  pur- 
chases, and in this 
way stimulates a pub- 
lic library book in- 
terest. Further, the 
public library has in- 
corporated all of the 
tactics of the com- 
mercial advertiser. I 
know of one city 
where the public li- 
brary’s latest best 
seller,competes on the 
bulletin boards with 
“Bodies by Fisher” 
and “Cigarettes that 
Satisfy.” In another 


city, the street cars 
devote a placard 
weekly to library mat- 
ter. The appearance 
of a -photoplay in a 
downtown movie calls 
for a tie-up with the 








book in the library, and the radio has 
been enlisted recently to broadcast reg- 
ularly a book hour. 

The public library serves special 
classes of people too. There are over 
75,000 blind persons in the United 
States, who, until recently, were denied 
contact with the best thought of the 
world. To be sure, as early as 1829, the 
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Braille type had been invented ‘(Schol., 
Jan. 4) but not until 1918 was the stand- 
ard known as Grade 1% Braille adopted 
and used extensively to supply the blind. 
Today, such public libraries as those in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Newark send books to the blind all over 
the country and the United States Gov- 
ernment allows such books to be mailed 
free. The sick in hospitals, the feeble 


in the state homes and the criminal in 
penal institutions all benefit now from 
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public library service. Cooperation is 
also offered to schools, civic organiza- 
tions and women’s clubs, and most libra- 
ries maintain children’s departments. 

That the librarian is a teacher goes 
without saying. Schools throughout the 
country are demanding the same careful 
training for their librarians that they 
require for their teachers. The South- 
ern Association of Secondary Sckools 
and Colleges, for example, has decreed 
that all high schools must have a trained 
librarian by the school year of 1930-31 
if they are to remain on the list of 
accredited schools. This means that in 
the next few years the library schools 
will be unable to turn out enough school 
librarians to meet the demand. There 
are at present many school positions 
that are going “begging” because no 
properly qualified person is available. 

In colleges the importance of the 
library is now universally recognized 
by educators. As President Eliot of 
Harvard once pointed out, “The library 
of a university is its very heart. If 
the heart is weak, every organ suffers; 
if strong, all are invigorated.” The re- 
sult is that college presidents now select 
their librarians as carefully as they 
select their deans and other administra- 
tive heads. The librarian must have 
academic qualifications equivalent to 
those of faculty members, and he plays 
an important part in the education of 
the student. Today almost every col- 
lege library includes some form of in- 
struction in the use of books. 

Then there are the variety of special 
libraries. Agriculture, medicine, law, 
theology, and music demand workers 
who have training both in library sci- 
ence and in the respective specialty. 
Not so long ago, a large medical college 
was desperately searching for an indi- 
vidual. with both medical and library 
training. The salary it was willing to 
offer was better than the income earn-: 
ed by many doctors. 

But the new and 
large demand is in the 
field of business and 
industry. Such firms 
as Marshall Field & 
Company, the Wilson 
Packing Company and 
the large automobile 
plants maintain col- 
lections under trained 
supervision for their 
employees. Banking 
and financial houses, 
too, are finding a good 
library indispensable 
to the transaction of 
their enterprises. Ref- 
erence libraries are 
maintained by most of 
the important daily 
newspapers. The 
White Motor Com- 
(Continued next page) 
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Hew Many Languages Do You Speakr 


OULD you talk to a German, an 

Italian or a Frenchman and make 
him understand you? Or if the same 
German, Italian or Frenchman spoke to 
you, wold you know what he was talk- 
ing about? Probably. not, for com- 
paratively few of us in America speak 
or understand even one foreign lan- 
guage. It is true that we, separated by 
many miles from Europe where one has 
only to travel a short distance to be in 
a different country, have. had neither 
the desire nor the opportunity to learn 
languages other than our own. Vo- 
cabulary lists and verb forms seem to 
be very good excuses for not feeling 
enthusiastic about a language you have 
never really heard any one talk. But 
think: you will want to travel some day, 
and Europe, because of fast boats and 
even airplanes, is coming néarer. and 
nearer. Five days and you can be in 
France or Germany or Holland; not 
much longer than it would take you to 
go to San Francisco, but what a dif- 
ference! You will listen so hard that 
your ears will feel stretched; you will 
ask questions and not understand the 
answers; you will be consumed with 
curiosity, disgusted at what you are 
missing, and fired with a desire to go 
home and learn that language, what- 
ever it may be, if you never accomplish 
anything else as long as you live. 

Many educated Europeans speak five 
or six languages and it should not be 
more difficult for us to become linguists, 
when we consider the elements of which 
English is composed. Can you read 
all of the words in the following sen- 
tence? “The ugly thug loafed at a 
damask-covered table on the cafe bal- 
cony Wednesday eating goulash and 
drinking hot chocolate with a half-caste 
brunette in a kimono-sleeved, lemon- 
yellow gown, and a crimson angora wool 
shawl, while he deciphered a code nota- 
tion from a canny smuggler of silk car- 
goes on the back of the paper menu.” 

If you could read all of these. words, 
in just about twenty-four seconds, you 
were speaking words from twenty-four 
different languages. Ugly is from the 
Danish; thug, Hindu; loafed, German; 
cafe, brunette, menu, French; balcony, 
Italian; damask, Syrian; covered, table, 
code, notation, Latin; Wednesday, drink- 
ing, hot, half, Scandinavian; eating, 
with, yellow, wool, Sanskrit; goulash, 
Hungarian; chocolate, Mexican; caste, 
Portuguese; lemon, shawl, Persian; 
kimono, Japanese; sleeved, back; Anglo- 
Saxon; gown, Celtic; crimson, de- 
ciphered, Arabic; angora, Turkish; 
while, Greek; canny, Scotch or Ice- 
landic; silk, Chinese; cargo, Spanish, 


smuggler, Dutch ;. paper, Egyptian. 


-By FRANCES Mary HUGHES 


One student of languages has said 
that English is the most absorbent lan- 
guage in the world, and that that is the 
basic reason why the use of English 
has spread. so rapidly throughout the 
world. The English language, espe- 
cially our own “American,” seems to in- 
corporate quickly and completely any 
new words which come into our every- 
day vocabulary. Take batik, for in- 
stance. A short while ago few people 
in this country had ever heard this 
word. Now that the Javanese art of 
decorating has become common here, 
we have adopted batik unconsciously 
into our language, and use it as readily 
and unconcernedly as we do such words 
as spinning, hemstitching, or dyeing. 

. Sanskrit antedates Greek, and is the 
oldest written Indo-European language 
known. The Greeks and Romans gave 
us about 75 per cent of our present lan- 
guage, the other 25 coming from a great 
variety of sources. Our. Italian words 
are a result of the Renaissance; those 
from the Arabi¢ tongue wére ‘probably 
brought over by Crusaders in the Holy 
Land; while the early explorers re- 
turned to the Old World with Mexican 
and American-Indian words. The open- 
ing of Japan to. the outside world is 
atiother source of our largest foreign 
word importation. 

An interesting survey of the sources 
of the words in a modern dictionary 


of about 20,000 words has recently been 
made with the following results: 

Anglo-Saxon and English (both of 
which rank as belonging to the Teu- 
tonic branch of languages), 3,681; Low 
German, 136; Dutch, 207; Scandina- 
vian, 693; German French from Low 
German, 54; French from Dutch or 
Middle Dutch, 45; French from Scan- 
dinavian, 63; French from (1) Ger- 
man, 85; French from (2) Middle High 
German, 27; French from (3) Old 
High German, 154; French from (4) 
Teutonic, 225; French Romance Lan- 
guages, 297; French from Latin, 4,842; 
French from Late Latin, 829; French 
from Italian, 162; Celtic, 170; Latin 
(direct), 2,880; Provencal from Latin, 
25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portu- 
guese, 21; Greek direct or through 
Latin, Late Latin, French or other 
sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lithuanian, 
1; Asiatic Aryan languages, including 
Persian and Sanskrit, 163; European 
non-Aryan languages, 20; Hebrew, 99; 
Arabic, 272; Asiatic non-Aryan lan- 
guages, not Semitic, including Malay, 
Chinese, Japanese, Tatar, Australian, 
135; African languages, 32; American 
102; hybrid, 675; unknown, 12; total, 
19,160. 

Now you begin to see, perhaps, why 
it is important to know other languages 
besides our own, even those thought- 
lessly called “dead” ! 








To Be a Librarian 


(Continued from page 7) 

pany in Cleveland recently employed a 
librarian to travel about the country for 
six months studying special collections 
so that she might establish a superior 
industrial library for their employees. 
The kinds and numbers of special libra- 
ries are multiplying rapidly. Almost 
every successful enterprise is a prospec- 
tive opportunity for a well-trained, 
energetic librarian. 

The high school student who wants 
to enter librarianship can do no better 
than to go to college and complete a 
good general liberal arts course. Ma- 
jors in English literature, history and 
the social sciences will prove beneficial, 
and courses in the natural sciences, edu- 
cation and® mathematics ‘will serve to 
round out,a pre-library curriculum that 
should provide that store of knowledge 
so necessary to the librarian. Above 
all, two bers foreign languages, pref- 
erably Brench and German, are indis- 
pensablé to the library worker in what- 
ever field; and he would do well to read 
much in those languages. 

Upon the completion of the liberal 
arts-curriculum; ‘the student is ready to 


enter one of the professional graduate 
schools. Of these, the School of Li- 
brary Service in Columbia University 
is the oldest and most famous in the 
world. Its founder is Melvil Dewey and 
its graduates are among the leaders in 
the profession. Other graduate library 
schools of equal high standing are. found 
in the Universities of Illinois, -Califor- 
nia, Chicago, and Michigan: and at 
Drexel Institute. A number of other 
institutions maintain “senior ‘under- 
graduate” library schools that are open 
to college seniors who complete the 
library course in their final year. Still 
a third type of accredited library school 
is listed as “junior undergraduate,” in- 
dicating that the course is open to‘ high 
school graduates with two or more-years 


‘of college training. Schools in thig-lat- 


ter class are not affiliated with academic 
institutions and are not able to grant 
degrees. But the trend. is in the. direc- 
tion of placing all professional -instruc- 
tion on a strictly college gtaduate basis.’ 

There are over one hundred general 
library associations. By far the most: 
famous is the American Library ‘Asso- 
ciation, popularly referred to as the “A. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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- FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 








Recommended 


THE GREAT GABBO (Sono 
Art-World Wide) 
An elaborate picture with an_ unusual 
theme, not too well handled. Erich von 
Stroheim as a ventriloquist of immense 
conceit whose dummy, almost human, is 
his one confidant. 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
(Metro-Gold wyn- Mayer) 
Margaret heal neem of stage fame, acts 
her old role beautifully. A really thrill- 
ing murder mystery, well done. 

THE SHANNONS OF BROAD- 
WAY (Universal) 

Mr. and Mrs. James Gleason bring their 
stage success to the movies with equal 
success. Amusing comedy. 

HIS FIRST COMMAND 
(Pathe) 

An amusing and stirring romance of a 


recruit in the cavalry, well played by 
William Boyd. 











Men Without Women 
(William Fox. A John Ford Production) 
HE talkies are growing up. The best 

of the recent ones are showing a com- 
mendable tendency to eliminate dialogue 
for dialogue’s sake. In other words, they 
are using only such dialogue as will further 
the action of the. story or give a clue to 
character. The first talkies were distress- 
ingly verbose. The directors seemed to be 
afraid to let the camera speak for itself, 
without a running comment of pointless 
speech. Astute stage directors have al- 
ways realized the value of timing and of 
moments of silence. 

One of the best of the new pictures to 
exhibit this pleasant virtue is Men With- 
out Women. The title was bought from 
Ernest Hemingway but the picture has 
no other connection with his book of that 


4 Edited by KATHLEEN ROBERTSON 
name, John Ford, who directed the pic- 


ture, helped to write the story, and Dudley 
Nichols, formerly on the staff of the New 
York World, wrote the dialogue. 

The story is of a group of men on a 
U. S. submarine and their reactions to the 
imminent possibility of death when their 
boat is rammed in a fog and sent to the 
bottom of the China Sea. Most of the 
action takes place within the boat while 
the men wait for almost certain death. Two 
men die from lack of air, a third goes 
mad, and one has to sacrifice himself in 
order to work the torpedo life device. One 
of the finest things about the picture is the 
lack of bathos in the treatment of these 
difficult scenes. Although they are under 
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Doling out the limited supply of oxygen. 


tremendous strain, the attitude of the men 
is, even in moments of high excitement, 
credible. Perhaps that is one of the rea- 
sons I was greatly moved. For there is 
no use trying to conceal the fact that I 
was moved. And you will be, too. 





A crazed seaman menaces the life of all with high explosives. 











The chief torpedo-man and the Ensign 
dispute their right to remain with the boat. 
The torpedo life-saving device works from 
within and dne man must die. Burke 
knocks out the Ensign and sends him un- 
conscious through the safety tube. 


The rescue scenes are splendid; water 
seems to lend itself so readily to beautiful 
photography. And the acting is of high 
quality. Kenneth McKenna, a_ recent 
recruit from the legitimate stage, is par- 
ticularly good, and Frank Albertson, as 
Ensign Price, plays a difficult role capably. 

I have a feeling that this picture will 
rank with the best productions of 1930. 


The Virginian 
(Paramount) 


Possibly this picture will be more satis- 
factory to those who haven’t, as young- 
sters, read the book so often as to be able 
to quote whole scenes from it. There is 
no disputing the fact that the scenery is 
gorgeous and that as a whole the picture 
is pretty well done. But the only qualifica- 
tion for playing the Virginian that Gary 
Cooper has, to my mind, is his imposing 
height. And that isn’t enough. After all, 
the Woolworth Building is tall. And his 
accent was pretty terrible. Of course, 
Walter Huston, as the villainous Trampas, 
runs away with the show. Mary Brian 

- was a pleasing Molly but 
Richard Arlen as Steve shone 
only by comparison with 
Cooper. I’m rather tired of 
amateurs. All this may be 
prejudice, for it is fairly diffi- 
cult to reconcile old freinds 
to new interpretations. 


Hit the Deck 
(Radio Pictures) 


Rementber what I told 
you about Jack Okie a few 
months ago? Here he is in 
his first starring picture, 
made from a stage hit of the 
same name. The picture it- 
self is nothing out of the 
ordinary, though it has some 
unusually good dancing and 
some fair color scenes. And 
fair is the best that can be 
said about any of the color 
pictures’ I have seen. But 
Okie is one comedian in a 
thousand, or maybe in ten 
thousand. A style of his 
own; a good rowdy face, 
and voice and manner to put 
over any sentiment he wants 
tq. He is what the vaude- 
ville people call a panic. 
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Greek Enjoyment of Life: Sculpture 





Tue Lupovist THRONE 


This relief, from about 480 B. C., is now in the 
Terme Museum in Rome. 
(Photo by Alinari) 


What gave Greek sculpture, in its ripe 
perfection, that living charm and mystery 
in simplicity . . . sprang from what no skill 
can ever imitate—a noble way of feeling, 
thinking, seeing, a radiant consciousness of 
human powers poised, controlled, and har- 
monised to the nature around them. Their 
art was in their life—Laurence Binyon. 

We shall return to that art of good 
health, it will be the art of the days to 
come.—Rodin. 


O ART was more popular among 
£ the Greeks than sculpture; in 
none did they manifest their genius 
more completely and abidingly. If we 
are able to understand their sculpture 
ve may justly feel that we know them. 
But really to understand this art, Greek 
or modern, is not as easy as it some- 
times seems. Sculpture yields its secrets 
only to those who have studied it care- 
fully and lovingly, and is the more diffi- 
cult because it is apparently so obvious 
that we think we appreciate it on first 
sight. Furthermore, in the case of Greek 
sculpture we must usually rely on 
photographs and casts; but photographs 
do scant justice to any three-dimen- 
sional form, reducing it to a flat sur- 
face, and plaster casts reproduce marble 
or bronze only in a superficial way, los- 
ing all the subtlety and charm of the 
original material. A final difficulty lies 
in the fact that the amount of actual 
Greek sculpture of the best period is 
fairly small ; and 
we must not 
judge the orig- 
inals by the 
thousands of 
cheap copies 
made in Roman 
days which fill 
our museums to- 
day. Our task, 
then, is to study 
carefully the 
sculpture which 
was made in 
Greek times, by 
means of the 
best photographs 


which can be secured. 
There are three ways 
in which we may go 
about this. We may con- 
sider sculpture as a social expression, 
and find out how it mirrors the evolu- 
tion of the people who created it. We 
may study its technical development. 
And, finally and most important, we 
may ask what its per- 
manent artistic value is, 
regardless of who made 
it and when and where. 

It is the first of these 
which undoubtedty ap- 
peals to most ‘people 
when they look at sculp 
ture. Test yourself by 
analyzing your reaction 
to any monument you 
may see in your own 
city. Whom does it rep- 
‘resent? What story does 
it tell? These are the 
first questions you ask; 
and the emotions it 
arouses are usually of 
this simple human sort, 
interest in a person and 
the part he played in life. 
If he was a war hero, your patriotic 
feeling may be aroused, if he was a 
saint, you may be stirred religiously. 
In any event, sculpture may stimulate 
you to more complete and intense social 
living. 

With the Greeks sculpture had such 
significance much more than with us. 








Heap oF Laocoon 


This sculpture, coming from 
Ricie siet 9 XC; the masters of the art, 
shows the characteristically . 
theatrical tendencies of that teles, were held in the 
period. 
(Photo by Alinari) 
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They were by nature people who liked 
to live in a world of clear-cut forms; 
to visualize and find objective expres- 
sion for their social ideals. So we find 
sculpture flourishing throughout Greek 
history, as a truly national art. On 
their buildings were scenes commem- 
crating the founding of their cities and 
their triumphs in battle; in their 
temples and shrines were 
statues representing their 
gods; after the festivals 
and athletic games, 
Statues were erected to 
the victors. Sculptors 
were by no means in- 
dividualists, an “arty”, 
anti-social clique. They 
were. considered as 
normal and _ necessary 
contributors to the na- 
tional life; sculptural 
rivalry was sometimes as 
popular and keen as 
athletic competition; and 


like Phidias and Praxi- 


highest honor. Since 
sculpture was so closely 
related to the life of the people, we shall 
not be surprised to find its development 
corresponding to the evolution of the 
Greek character. In the pioneer period 
we encounter pioneer sculpture—crude 
but vigorous, done with the sap and 
savour of youth. By the 5th century 
the same poise and harmony is attained 


CoMBAT 
OF 
GREEKS 
AND 
AMAZONS 


This fourth cen- 
tury sculpture is 
from the Mauso- 
leum at Halicar- 
nassus. It is now 
in the British 
Museum. 


(Photo by 
W. F. Mansell) 
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in the Parthenon pediments and frieze 
that characterized in other ways the 
Golden Age. Then, as a spirit of in- 
dividualism spread during the feverish 
period of the Greek wars sculpture 
became less a state than an individual 
affair; personal portraits and romantic 
groups succeeded the monumental and 
idealistic sculpture of the earlier day. 
During the hellenistic period genre 
scenes from ordinary life became popu- 
lar, sentimentalism ran riot, the flood- 
gates of emotion were flung wide open. 
And at last, when Rome conquered 
Greece, the practical and commercial 
character of Rome set its stamp on the 
eclectic and picturesque sculpture which 
hundreds of Greek artists created, or 
for the most part copied from famous 
sculpture of the past, for their Roman 
patrons. It is illuminating to accom- 
pany the study of history with such 
graphic illustrations of the evolution of 
a people’s temperament. 

The technical development of Greek 
sculpture follows a similar course. We 
can trace six stages. The archaic 
period (the 6th century) is one in 
which sculptors are pioneering; wun- 
able to represent the human form ac- 
curately, they are nevertheless learning 
how to cut marble and cast bronze with 
increasing skill, and some of their de- 
signs are delightfully conceived and 
neatly executed. There is a_ steady 
progress in mastering the presentation 
of the human body in various posi- 
tions of rest and strain during the 
transition period, as we see in Myron’s 
Discobolus, until in the time of Phidias 
a perfect synthesis is achieved; the 
body has been observed so accurately 
that awkwardness and faulty propor- 
tions are avoided, yet a severe design 
keeps the figures from becoming trivial 
and merely realistic. Then, as sculptors 
grew more and more proficient in their 
technique, they begin to yield to the 
temptation, as virtuosi often do, of 
merely displaying their skill; they suc- 
ceed in portraying excessively graceful 
or dramatic poses, strained attitudes, 
realistic faces and forms. These tend- 
encies, developing in the work of 
Praxiteles, Scopas and Lysippus in the 
4th century, reach a climax in the 
hellenistic period, when the schools of 
Pergamum, Alexandria and Rhodes 
produced such works as the altar of 
Pergamum, the Aphrodite of Cyrene 
and the Laoco6én, creations of surpass- 
ing technical skill in representing fev- 
erish action, over-ripe charm or pic- 
turesque incident, but lacking the 
sobriety, the vigorous design and the 
monumental power of the earlier work. 
Finally, in the Graeco-Roman period, 
the creative spirit was at an end, sculp- 
tors contented themselves with making 
copies or redaptations of their predeces- 
sors’ work. From the artist’s point of 
view the evolution is an interesting 
The same stages can be studied 


one. 





in other art epochs, notably the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, and the con- 
clusion is inevitable: that technical skill 
as an end in itself is destructive to great 
art. 

In what does the greatness of Greek 
sculpture in its best period, from about 
500 to 300 B. C., consist? I am going 
to suggest four standards which can be 





Il 


central figure is emphasized by its posi- 
tion and by the deeper cutting around 
it, and how nymphs at the side and the 
cloth they hold form a delicate oval 
frame for the form of the goddess. 
Such a relief is a tonic to the mind, de- 
lighting us with its clearly thought-out 
relationships. Still more effectively or- 
ganized are the elaborate designs on the 





(Photo by W. F. Mansell) 


YounG ATHENIAN KNIGHTS, FROM THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


applied to all sculpture, and which will 
perhaps explain why great artists in 
many periods since, from Donatello to 
Rodin and Bourdelle, have gladly called 
the Greeks their masters. First is sen- 
sitiveness to the beauty of material. The 
Greeks knew marble and bronze as no 
sculptors since have known them. The 
Parian marble of Praxiteles’ Hermes 
has been modeled with such warmth and 
delicacy of surface that the play of light 
and shade across it gives it the glow of 
life; the Delphi Charioteer has the 
smooth, severe beauty of finely-wrought 
bronze. Compare them with the sleek, 
polished emptiness of most marble, the 
hard, dry surface of many of our bronze 
busts. 

The Greeks were masters of those 
flexible and crisp lines which somehow 
appeal to us, physically and psycholog- 
ically, as right and lovely. An example 
is the victory of Paeonius, where the 
wind blows the drapery across and be- 
hind the figure in a succession of de- 
lightful curves. Why did those sculp- 
tors have an unerring sense for such 
lines? Perhaps because they were ac- 
customed to seeing healthy bodies con- 
stantly in well-coordinated exercise in 
athletics and dances. 

The third standard is that of design. 
Here, again, the logical bent of the 
Greek mind is evident in their sculpture. 
Study how in the Ludovisi Throne the 





pediments of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia and the Parthenon. 

But it is figures in the round which 
give us our chief stimulus in sculpture 
As we move around the Aphrodite of 
Melos, one delightful contour merges 
into another, the design develops and 
changes, and the total impression of 
balance and harmony creates in us as 
we look something of the quality which 
the statue itself possesses. The con- 
centration of energy and power in 
Greek sculpture is none the less potent 
because it is expressed with a breadth 
of modeling which keeps it from becom- 
ing fussy and trivial. The Parthenon 
sculpture, the Aegina Archer, the Dory- 
phorus of Polyclitus, give us a profound 
and healing sense of power, intelligent- 
ly organized and held in control. Other 
figures, like the Apoxyomenus of 
Lysippus, increase the tempo, leading 
the eye in an exhilarating exploration 
of harmonious and vigorous movement. 
Greek sculpture, like all great art, has 
in it the material, the lines, patterns 
and masses which deeply satisfy people 
whose eyes are trained to see the power 
and grace of life concentrated in them. 

As painters the Greeks were not as 
important; although we must not judge 
too dogmatically, for the mural paint- 
ings by Polygnotus in the 5th century 
and by Zeuxis, Parrhasius and Apelles 

(Continued on page 19) 
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**T Want a Book—’’ 


Under this head Mrs. Becker will answer, once 
a month, questions of any sort on books and read- 
ing for young people. Not all queries can be 
published, but every one will receive a personal 
answer, either through this column or by mail. 
Keep your letters short and to the point, and 
address them as follows: Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, Book Editor, The Scholastic, 114 Morn 
ingside Drive, New York City. 





Stories About Nurses 


O MANY questions about special kinds 

_of books came in together with the 
letters on books you liked best that I am 
answering a few in print for the benefit 
of others interested in the subjects. For 
instance one girl said she liked to read 
any story that had a nurse in it, and 
wished there were more stories that intro- 
duced hospital life and taking care of sick 
people. A new novel has just come from 
the publishing house of Farrar and Rine- 
hart that might have been written for girls 
with this preference—I am glad a good 
many of them have it, for it looks as if 
the supply of excellent trained nurses 
would keep up well. The story is called 
Jenny: The Romance of a Nurse; it is 
by Norma Yatterson, and is all about a 
young woman who really loved to make 
her patients well. Indeed, she often got 
into trouble because she was so warm- 
hearted that she ran against the rules of 
hospital procedure, which you know are 
very strict, just by her determination to 
save their lives. The action takes place 
in a Veterans’ Hospital. Another book, 
though not about a trained nurse, ought 
to interest this girl; it is a reprint of a 
famous old story, A Doctor of the Old 
School, by Ian MacLaren with a new in- 
troduction by Alexander Woollcott. This 
beautiful record of a country doctor’s part 
in the life of a Scottish village and the 
countryside around it was part of the 
immensely popular book Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush, and by far the best part. I 
am glad to see it in covers of its own. 
The introduction is charming, too; you 
will find the names of several of your 
favorite books mentioned in it with af- 
fection. 


Love Stories 


ERE is an answer to at least three 

hundred girls who said they loved ro- 
mance, and several who said “you said I 
was to be honest, so I must say I like 
love stories, so long as they are not silly.” 
Of course you like romance; you would 
be different from any girls I ever knew 
if you didn’t like some form of romance. 
Try Love Comes Riding, a collection of 
long short stories edited by Helen Ferris, 
with brief introductions for each story. 
These are all by writers of high ability; 
they cover a wide range of country and 
kind of subject; there is not a silly one 
in the lot; you will find them quite as ex- 
citing as a good many romances that are 
not so well written. Perhaps some of 
them will help you to see that some of 


the stories you have been reading are not 
so well written. 


Living Authors 

HEN there was the teacher who said 
her pupils had trouble in finding out 
what living American authors had written, 
and where to find material for essays about 
them. This is soon settled: Contemporary 
American Literature, lately published by 
Harcourt Brace, lists more authors than 
you have thought were writing in America, 
and gives first a brief biographical sketch, 
then a list of the books he has written, 
then a list of magazine articles and other 
sources of information about his life or 
his writings. This book was first prepared 
by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert; 
when it was lately revised—for a book of 
this sort has to be kept continually under 
revision to keep it abreast of the times 
—the work was very well done by Fred 
B. Millett. Keep this book in your school 
library and you will have much use for it. 


The World War 
A GIRL who used my list on the Civil 
War asked for one on the Great War, 
asking me also what I considered the best 





Mrs. Becker’s Recom- 
mendations in This 
Issue Include: 


All Quiet Along the Western Front, 
by Erich Remarque (Little, 
Brown). 

Bob North with Dog Team and 
Indians, by Robert Carver North 
(Putnam). 

Case of Sergeant Grischa, The, by 
Arnold Zweig (Viking). 

Contemporary American  Litera- 
ture, by John M. Manly and 
Edith Rickert (Harcourt, Brace). 

Doctor of the Old School, The, by 
Ian MacLaren (Coward Mc- 
Cann). 

Jenny; the Romance of a Nurse, 
by. Norma. Patterson (Farrar 
and Rinehart). 

Journey's. End, by R. C.. Sherriff. 

Love Comes Riding, edited by 
Helen Ferris (Harcourt, Brace). 

Marco Polo, Junior, by Harry A. 
Franck (Century). 

My Hike, by Angelo Flores (Put- 
nam). 

Scout Jamboree Book, Tie (Put- 
nam). 


* 





In case your bookstore does not 
carry these books, write to us giv- 
ing their names and enclosing the 
retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


THE SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
55 West 42nd St. New York City. 











novel that had been written about the late 
war. I know that All Quiet On the West- 
ern Front by Erich Maria Remarque is by 
tar the most popular (it was the world’s 
best selling book for months together, and 
may be yet for all I know) and I am 
heartily glad it did sell for it is a good 
book. But I think The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa by Arnold Zweig is even better, 
and I wish, if you have read Remarque’s 
great novel, you would read this one too, 
and see if you agree with me. It is a 
story of a Russian prisoner who escapes 
from a German camp and when recap- 
tured is condemned to death on what 
amounts to a technicality. One by one, 
everyone in the story—and there are great 
numbers of people in it—line up for or 
against the execution of the man just as 
in any time when a great human injustice 
is in danger of being committed, people 
break out into protest, or some of them 
support the injustice—either because they 
do not understand or for reasons of their 
own. You will grow so interested in the 
fate of Grischa that you will forget he is 
a man in a book. But then, a real man 
in a book is sometimes more real to us 
than a man we pass on the street. 

Then I hope you read the play Journey's 
End, by R. C. Sherriff, which is for- 
tunately published in book form. This is 
beyond doubt the finest play that has come 
out of the war. I hope it will do its part 
to make war extremely unpopular with 
what people call the rising generation. 


Young Travelers 

Now comes the boy who likea travel 

books and asked for one in which a 
boy travels. You no doubt know of the 
series of travel books written “by boys for 
boys.” Recent additions to these are Bob 
North With Dog Team and Indians, by 
Robert Carver North, in which a fourteen- 
year-old boy tells how he went through 
peril and escapes in the frozen North, and 
My Hike by Angelo Flores in which a 
sixteen-year-old Scout tells how he came 
from Buenos Ayres to New York through 
all sorts of wild adventures. Marco Polo, 
Junior, is by the famous foot-traveler, 
Harry A. Franck; you may remember that 
he has been over a large part of the 
globe all by himself, and written well 
about it. This time, however, his hero is 
a boy whose father goes to China on busi- 
ness and takes him along; they travel from 
one province to another and by the time 
the year is up he has learned more than 
I think you do from your atlas. It is an 
excellent book to keep on hand if you are 
interested in the Orient, for what is in it 
is the result of long experience. Then 
there is The Scout Jamboree Book in which 
fifteen real boys tell their experiences at 
the world’s meeting of Boy Scouts in 
Liverpool last summer. I was in London 
after it was over and in Edinburgh before 
it opened, and for weeks on either side 
of the date you kept coming upon Scouts 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hervey Allen 


ERVEY ALLEN is a native of 
Pittsburgh, attended the United 
States Naval Academy for a while, was 
graduated from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1915, and did additional study 
at Harvard University. Coming from 
a family of military traditions, he served 
with distinction in the World War and 
was wounded during the fighting in the 
Argonne. His famous prize poem, “The 
Blindman,” and his prose war narrative, 
Toward the Flame are poignant records 
of his experience. 

After the war Allen taught in a mili- 
tary academy at Charleston, South 
Carolina, where he lived for five years, 
drinking in the colorful atmosphere of 
the Southern seaboard. Here he met 
DuBose Heyward, with whom he col- 
laborated on a book of ballads, Carolina 
Chansons, and helped to found the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina. 

Among his other volumes of verse 
are Wampum and Old Gold (1921), and 
Earth Moods (1926), in which he treats 
in epic style man’s life in the northern 
hemisphere from the last ice age to the 
voyage of Columbus. In the field of 
criticism, Mr. Allen has made note- 
worthy contributions, including /srafel, 
a definitive life of Edgar Allan Poe, and 
(with Thomas Ollive Mabbott) Poe’s 
Brother, who was also a writer but died 
at the age of 24. 

Mr. Allen has recently published his 
sixth volume of poems, New Legends. 
The new firm of Farrar and Rinehart 
has generously permitted the reprinting, 
for Scholastic readers, of “Drowned 
Sailor,” “Indian Spring,” and “The 
House by the Marsh.” These lyrics are 
taken from the second part of the new 
volume under the heading “Poems on 
Various Themes.” The first part, called 
“Legends,” contains units too long to 
quote. Its most notable section is 
“Sarah Simon,” a long narrative poem 
in blank verse, telling the life of an old 
negro woman of Bermuda, where Allen 
now lives with his wife and little daugh- 
ter. In everything that he writes, either 
lyric, narrative, ballad, or epic, there is 
a largeness of feeling and a freshness 
of diction that give him high rank 
among the younger poets of the day. 





Drowned Sailor 
Always I saw the light . 
Flashing like clean renown, 
Beating. up from the bay, 





Just where the fields dip down, 
And the road glides up to the tree, 
And the stairs go down to the sea. 


Strange! I should met them there, 
Just where the curlews call, 

Bringing him up the stair, 

Covered with crow-black pall, 

When his face was dark with the sleep 
That is slept in the lightless deep. 


For now I know why the light 
Flashes up where the fields dip down; 
For the sea has a heart like night; 
And it’s true that the little town 
Waits for its vanished ships 

With a bitter cup at its lips. 


And the low, sad cry of the wind, 
And the sound of the ancient sea, 
And the grief in the harbor bells 
Comes out of the soul in me. 


Indian Spring 
As the long night comes on 
The final twilight thickens in old eyes, 
And though the spring came earlier this 
year, 
Winter seemed longer and the days more 
drear. 


But in the fern-light greenery of the heart 
—_ a springtime that no frost can 
ill ; 

The lilacs bloom along old ways, 

And the discreet music of subdued old Pan 

Is heard there still. 

For he has piped there now these seventy 
years 

Piped even when the fountains ran with 
tears. 





Hervey ALLEN 


from the bronze medal by 
Theodore Spicer-Simson 
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“Styles change,” the old lips say. 

Styles even change in roses—in my day 

It was Old Cottage Rose or else Reve d’or. 

Now Maiden Blushes have gone out, 

Who plants Old Gold of Ophir any more? 

No one, perhaps, but memory, yet until 

The Gardener with his shears prunes out 
the heart, 

The old-fashioned roses bloom there still, 

Nor roots, nor thorns, nor fragrance can 
depart. 


Love hears the whirr of wings about the 


eaves 

Of his deserted dovecotes, through the 
leaves 

Of = seasons, as the light grows 
thin, 

Lost voices speak there in that garden that 
receives 

Bright spirits, where the world has never 
been. 


So the long night comes on 

And final twilight gathers in old eyes, 

While one dim boat waits on the low 
lagoon. 

Styles change for souls like roses, but, my 
dear, 

We know before you go 

Yours will remain with us like Constant 
June. 


The House by the Marsh 


No, there is never anybody there, 
Only a battered memory in its face 
Remains like wisdom in a platitude, 
Hardly worth while to trace, 

Yet on one night of highest altitude 
Canopus always comes to satisfy 
Himself with watchdog stare 

And bloodshot eye 
That there is never anybody there. 


It seems perhaps they might come back 


again, 

Who left this grim house staring. at the 
marsh, 

Listening to sucking tides day after day; 

Listening to clucking marsh hens and the 
harsh, 

Drear wind of autumn or the calm 

Drone of the trade wind and the psalm 

Of moonlight ripples on the fen, 

[t seems as if they must come back again. 


What more than pain would their lost 
ecstasies 

Now be to them if exiled from this 
ground! 

Who left behind mysterious memories 

And open doors in rooms without a sound. 

Here they lay breast to breast and skull 
to skull 

Striving to prove the garments on their 
bones 

Were not so dead, and not so very dull. 

Will they now stay in bed all night with 
stones? 

Whether they come or not I cannot say. 


There is a sunken grave. 
Someone is waiting till I go away, 
Meanwhile the shadows wave— 


Like months of nothing in this solitude, 
The moon of dry hydrangeas makes old 
lace; 
The old house weathers in one attitude, 
The fretwork staggering cross its face. 
And this, the night of his high altitude, 
That star will climb the zodiacal stair 
To satisfy himself with bloodshot eye 
For one short hour in the southern sky 
That there is never anybody there. 
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Lis TORSLEFF 
of the Cathedral School of Haderslev, 
Denmark, participant in the international 
finals in 1929. 


The Orators Start 

HE date set for the finals of the 

National Oratorical Contest at 
Washington is May 24. Six minutes 
is to be the time limit for each speak- 
er. Another new feature provides 
for four minutes of ex tempore 
speaking by each participant in the 
zone and national finals, if desired. 

At the conclusion of his prepared 
speech in the zone and national finals, 
each participant will be handed a slip 
of paper upon which will be written 
the topic which he is to discuss ex- 
temporaneously as soon as the pre- 
pared speeches have been made. This 
will give each speaker about forty- 
five minutes in which to think about 
the topic assigned. The subjects of 
the ex tempore, as of the prepared 
speeches will be topics related to the 
general question of the Constitution. 

The suggested list for prepared 
speeches is as follows: 

The Constitution in the Daily Life of 
the Individual; Origins of the Constitution; 
Personalities in the Constitutional Con- 
vention; The Value of Political Parties 
in the Functioning of the Constitution; 
Advantages of a Rigid Over a Flexible 
Constitution for the American People; 
The Constitution, a Guarantee of the In- 
dividual; The Citizen, His Privileges and 
His Duties under the Constitution; The 
Expansion of Federal Power Since the 
Civil War; The Influence of the Doctrine 
of Implied Powers as Enumerated in the 
McCulloch vs. Maryland Decision; Our 
Influence upon Other Federalisms; The 
Federal Appointive Power; The Influence 
of the Veto Power of the President; Lin- 
coln and the Constitution; Cleveland and 
the Constitution; Roosevelt and the Con- 
stitution; Wilson and the Constitution; 
The Influence of the Civil War upon the 
Constitution. 








Selma Lagerléf, Nobel prize winner and 
the only woman member of the Swedish 
Academy, has signed her first talkie con- 
tract and will allow Charlotte Léwenskéld, 
her latest novel, to be adapted to the films. 
Several of her novels have been used as 
silent motion pictures, the most famous of 
which was Gésta Berlina. 


Flying without Motors 


E have heard a good deal re- 

cently about gliders. Colonel 
and Mrs. Lindbergh have been ex- 
perimenting in California. Lieuten- 
ant Ralph Barnaby of the airship Los 
Angeles used a glider for the first 
time for landing purposes. At Cape 
Cod where Lieutenant Barnaby got 
his soaring license, fifty glider pilots 
have been trained in the past eight 
months at the school of the American 
Motorless Aviation Club. In April 
the Queensboro Country Club will 
initiate a gliding campaign in the 
New York District by a big gliding 
carnival. 

Although the glider played an im- 
portant part in the early history of 
flying (it was used by both Lilienthal 
and the Wrights) it has been over- 
shadowed in recent years by the in- 
terest in motored planes. The pres- 
ent revival originated in Germany, 
where the terms of the treaty have 
restricted the use of powered planes. 

The glider is both a cheaper and a 
safer machine than the ordinary 
training plane for student pilots. The 
novice gets the feel of the air and the 
control of the plane without the 
dangers of elementary powered flight, 
and he is not distracted by the motor 
noises. Moreover, he gets all this 
in a plane that need not cost over 
$350, and in a relatively short period 
of time. 

The higher cost of educating a 
licensed pilot in a regular flying 
school is prohibitive to the average 
youth. If he can get his early train- 


A GLIDER THAT MADE HIstTory 


The Wright Brothers first flight at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., in 1903 was made in this 
queer machine. 


ing by gliding, the cost of the entire 
course should be materia!ly reduced. 
A word for the safety of the glider: 
Except for some accident due to 
freak flying, in the thousands of 
glider flights which have taken place 
in the last ten years there has been 
practically no mortality and the num- 
ber of injuries has been very low. 
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Fritz LEIBER 
as “Marc Anthony” in “Julius Caesar” 


Shakespeare for Everybody 
HEN the Shakespeare Mem- 
orial Theatre in Stratford 

burned down in 1926, England called 
upon Americans as well as English- 
men to contribute to the fund for 
rebuilding and endowing it. Last 
summer when the cornerstone was 
laid according to an old Masonic 
ritual, many Americans were present 
at the dedication. 

And now the United States finds 
itself with an endowed Shakespeare 
theatre of its own—the only other 
in the world. A group of Chicago 
citizens have founded the Chicago 
Civic Shakespeare Society. The group 
includes Harvey L. Clarke, its finan- 
cial backer; two college presidents, 
Dr. Walter D. Scott of Northwestern 
University and Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago; 
two novelists, Meredith Nicholson 
and Booth Tarkington; Dr. John M. 
Manley, Professor of English; Henry 
Justin Smith, ‘journalist; and Rufus 
C. Dawes, brother cf General Dawes. 

The headquarters of the society are 
Chicago—it is housed in the new 
Chicago Civic Opera building—but 
it is to be sent touring over the 
whole country. 

Mr. Fritz Leiber, who directs the 
company and plays the principal 
réles, has appeared in Shakespeare 
for many years. As a youth he was 
educated. for the ministry. One day 
when hard times fell upon him he 
walked into a theatrical agency and 
asked for a Shakespeare part. The 
manager, impressed by his fine pres- 
ence, telegraphed Ben Greet and se- 
cured a juvenile role for him. Leiber 
played juvenile parts for Ben Greet 
and with Julia Marlowe until, at the 
age of twenty-three, he was taken 
on by Robert Mantell, with whom he 
remained for eleven years. After that 
he played in- his own right under the 


_ management of George Ford. 
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JOHN SEVIER 


The Lost State of Franklin 


N 1787 John Sevier found himself, 

not a man without a country, but a 
governor without a state. One hundred 
and fifty years ago he was elected Gov- 
ernor of the state of Franklin, then an 
excited little mountain district in rebel- 
lion against the mother state of North 
Carolina for offering it up to the federal 
government under the Cessions Act. 

Congress, it seems, had asked the 
states for vacant lands as a means of 
rising money to pay off Revolutionary 
War debts. Three counties in North 
Carolina objected and at a convention in 
Jonesboro formed an independent state 
which they called Franklin. They 
framed their own constitution, elected a 
legislature and made John Sevier gov- 
ernor. 

When the state of North Carolina 
heard of it the Cessions Act was re- 
pealed and the backwoodsmen warned to 
return to the fold. The result was that 
two governments exercised sovereignty 
at the same time. The state of North 
Carolina held its court at Buffalo, 
through which the Franklin judge had 
to pass on his way to the Franklin court 
at Jonesboro. Imagine the fracas! As 
there were two parties in Franklin, 
there were two sets of state representa- 
tives elected, one party sending its can- 
didates to the Franklin legislature, the 
other to the North Carolina. 

Finally a compromise was effected by 
which the people were granted the right 
to choose which of the two states would 
receive their allegiance. As time went 
on the sons of Franklin became fewer 
and fewer until the state found itself 
without citizens, and finally the gover- 
nor, like the disembodied grin of the 
Cheshire cat, found himself without sup- 
port. 

The 150th anniversary of Franklin’s 
independence is being celebrated this 
year in eastern Tennessee. 


A “People’s Choice’’ 

ORNELIUS McGILLICUDDY, 

better known as Connie Mack, 
Manager of the World’s Champion 
Athletics, has received the $10,000 
Bok prize and gold medal for 1929 
for having rendered the most out- 
standing service to Philadelphia 
during the past year. 

Connie Mack takes his place in 
Philadelphia’s Hall of Fame beside 
Leopold Stokowski, Director of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D. former President of 
Temple University; Samuel Fleisher, 
founder of the Graphic Sketch Club; 
Charles C. Harrison, patron of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum; 
Samuel Yellin, master iron worker; 
Dr. Chevalier Jackson, inventor of 
the life-saving bronchoscope; and 
Herbert W. Burke, projector of the 
Washington Memorial Church at 
Valley Forge. 

In making their awards in the past, 
the judges for the Bok award have 
shown a wide catholicity of choice, 
but in making the decision for this 
year—a real “people’s choice”’—they 
have demonstrated that Philadelphia 
is anything but an intellectual snob 
among cities. 

Manager of the Philadelphia Athle- 
tics since it was founded, Connie 
Mack is a beloved citizen of Philadel- 


phia. He has brought it fame and 
glory over a long period of years (in 
our great national sport) and he has 
brought the World’s Pennant to 
Philadelphia a greater number of times 
than it has ever been brought to any 
city by any team. 








A new plan has been authorized by the 
Rhodes Scholarship trustees for the choos- 
ing of the candidates. There will be eight 
districts of six states each and the thirty- 
two scholarships will be divided equally, 
making a quota of four for each group. 
State examinations as well as the final 
examination will allow the merit of the 
candidates to be more accurately judged. 


Dr. J. C. W. FRAZER 


Denaturing ‘‘ Dat Ole Davil’’ CO 


ARBON monoxide (CO) is the 
poisonous gas generated by the in- 
complete combustion of carbon with 
oxygen. It is a source of danger when 
gas is used for heating purposes for 
long periods in closed rooms. It is one 
of the hazards of mining and, although 
for rescuing purposes masks are used . 
as protection against it, it often takes 
its toll before the masks come into play. 
Although the danger of carbon mon- 
oxide gas has been known for years, 
the increasing use of automobiles has 
brought it to our attention in a new 
connection. Every automobile whose 
engine is running is discharging a 
stream of it into the air. Behind the 
closed doors of a garage with no re- 
newal of oxygen the danger becomes 
acute. Every now and then we hear of 
someone found dead in a closed garage. 
Up to the present the only protection 
against the fatal gas has been the mask, 
used chiefly by mine rescuers, which 
was invented during the war by Dr. J. 
C. W. Frazer, professor of chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins University, for the 
protection of sailors firing guns in the 
turrets of ships. This same Dr. Frazer, 
however, has continued to work upon 
the problem and recently he announced 
the invention of a device designed to 
destroy the gas as it is being made in 
the engine. 

Dr. Frazer’s new invention depends 
upon the presence of a catalyst, another 
chemical element which converts the 
carbon monoxide into carbon dioxide 
(CO:). The latter is the same gas that 
is exhaled from our lungs and, except 
in very large amounts, it is harmless. 








A bill has been introduced into the House 
by Representative Ruth Pratt of New 
York, asking $75,000 a year for books for 
the biind. The Library of Congress would 
handle the fund and distribution of the 
books to public ltbraries. 








Cuarites Evans HuGHEs 
Near-President, New Chief Justice 


SL agrceened had the sudden and 
unexpected retirement of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft from the exalted 
office of Chief Justice of the United 
States been announced when the 
name of Charles Evans Hughes, re- 
called from private life to exercise 
his abilities as the head of the na- 
tion’s highest tribunal, on which he 
had served six years and had resigned 
to become a candidate for President 
of the United States, was sent to the 
Senate by President Hoover for its 
confirmation. 

This sudden shift was epochal. It 
served to emphasize the importance 
attached to the outstanding position 
in which Taft and Hughes changed 
places. The enormous power of our 
ranking judicial body was brought 
forcibly to the attention of the coun- 
try. Equally important, it brought a 
realization that what was termed a 
reorganization of the Supreme Court 
appeared to be imminent—that is, re- 
organization in the sense that an im- 
portant shifting of the comrt’s per- 
sonnel was a matter of the near, and 
perhaps the immediate, future. 

At 73 Chief Justice Taft retires to 
private life. Approaching 68, Mr. 
Hughes is to succeed him at a time 
when most men contemplate laying 
down the burdens of vocation to rest 
for the remainder of their days. But 
more strikingly is it apparent that, in 
spite of the advanced age of the new 
Chief Justice, five of those who are 
to be his associates on the Supreme 
Bench are older than he, and of the 
remaining three, two have passed 
threescore years. 

Of the five Associate Justices who 
are senior to Mr. Hughes in years, 
three are eligible for retirement now 


under the constitutional pro- 
vision that, to acquire re- 
tirement status—which, how- 
ever, is entirely voluntary— 
a Federal Judge must have 
served ten years and attained 
the age of 70. Two other 
members of the Supreme 
Court but slightly older than 
the incoming Chief Justice 
will be eligible for retirement in two 
years. Of the three who are younger 
than Mr. Hughes one, with prior service 
elsewhere in the Federal judiciary, may 
retire, if he wishes in five years, and 
still another in six. The youngest 
member cf the court, Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, has still more than 
twelve years to go before he will be 
qualified to exercise the voluntary re- 
tirement privilege. 

As for Mr. Hughes himself, he will 
become eligible for laying down judi- 
cial cares in 1934, four years hence, 
after he reaches 72. His six years 
as an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court count in making up the 
ten years of service which the Retire- 
ment Law stipulates in addition to the 
age requirement of 70. 

Therefore, if Mr. Hoover should 
be chosen President for another 
term he would have the impressive 
responsibility of appointing the al- 
most complete personnel of our high- 
est judicial tribunal. That would be 
a responsibility that never has been 
given to any President except George 
Washington, who, as the first Presi- 
dent, appointed all members of the 
court as originally constituted. Jack- 
son, Lincoln and Taft were the only 
other Presidents who appointed a 
controlling number of justices. 

The oldest member of the Supreme 
Court both in years and seniority of 
service is Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, son of the noted 
poet, essayist and philosopher. Jus- 
tice Holmes was a Civil War soldier 
who was badly wounded in action. 
Although he is 88 years old, he con- 
tinues to perform his heavy judicial 
duties with unswerving devotion. 
Justice Holmes was appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in 1902 and has been 
eligible for retirement since 1912. ~ 

Justice Willis Van Devanter was 
appointed to the court by President 
Roosevelt in 1903. He will be 71 
years old in April and has been 
eligible for retirement since 1926. 

Justice Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
appointed by President Wilson in 
1916, was 73 years old last November, 
and has been eligible for retirement 
since 1926. 

Justice James Clark McReynolds, 68 
years old on February 3, was appointed 
to the.court by President Wilson in 
1914, eligible for retirement in Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 
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Justice George Sutherland, who 
will be 68 on March 25 was appointed 
by President Harding in 1922, eligible 
for retirement in 1936. 

Justice Pierce Butler, who will be 
65 on March 14, was appointed by 
President Harding in 1922, eligible 
for retirement in 1936. 

Justice Edward Terry Sanford, 
who will be 65 in July, was appointed 
by President Harding in 1923, eligible 
for retirement in 1935. 

justice Harlan, Fiske Stone. 57 
years old, was appointed by President 
Coolidge in 1925, eligible for retire- 
ment in 1942, | 

With Taft included, only three 
Chief Justices of the Supreme Court 
have “resigned,” as the legal expres- 
sion is, to accept retirement. The 
two others were John Jay and Oliver 
Ellsworth. John Rutledge served as 
Chief Justice under a recess appoint- 
ment but the Senate refused to con- 
firm his nomination and he was 
obliged to leave the bench. 

Of the. ten Chief Justices, the six 
others died in office. The periods of 
service of the ten Chief Justices 
were: Jay, six years; Rutledge, less 
than a year; Ellsworth, four years; 
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gpupreme Court 
cede and Appointment of Hughes 


rtangshifts of Personnel 


CHARM. SOULAHAN 
Marshall, thirty-four years; Taney, 
twenty-eight years; Chase, nine 
years; Waite, fourteen years; Fuller, 


twelve years; White, eleven years; 
and Taft, nine years. 

It is notable that while the mem- 
bers of tl.e Supreme Court are ap- 
pointed by the political section of the 
government, that is, by the Executive 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, there has been a marked 
freedom from political influences in 
the decisions of the tribunal. Many 
instances might be cited in which 
justices who had been active in polit- 
ical party affairs and were appointed 
on account of their party prominence 
gave opinions which manifested their 
independence of any party prejudice. 
Judges appointed by Jefferson and 
Madison did not hesitate to join with 
Marshall in sustaining and develop- 
ing the strongly nationalistic inter- 
pretation of the Constitution so ob- 
noxious to Jefferson. The whole 
bench appointed by Jackson decided 
against his policy in relation to the 
Spanish land claims. President Lin- 
coln’s legal tender policy was held 
to be unconstitutional by his own ap- 
pointees to the Supreme bench. 
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Another characteristic of 
the court is its refusal to pass 
upon any questions except 
those actually presented to it 
in the form of concrete cases. 
Coupled with this is its re- 
fusal to take any cognizance 
of questions regarded as pure- 
ly political as distinguished 
from the judicial aspect. 

Mr. Hughes will become Chief 
Justice with a full knowledge of these 
principles born of his prior six years 
service as an Associate Justice and 
his profound study of the history of 
the court. He is also well acquainted 
with the duties and responsibilities 
of the office of Chief Justice, so that 
in exercising them he will be able to 
function without leaving any gap in 
the efficiency of administration estab- 
lished by Chief Justice Taft. 

What are the functions of the 
Chief Justice as distinguished from 
those of the Associate Justices? 

An Associate Justice receives a 
salary of $20,000 a year. The Chief 
Justice receives only $500 more than 
his juniors. That little sum of $500, 
less than $10 a week, is intended to 
be compensation for the extra duties 
which are his portion. He is the ad- 
ministrative officer of the court. He 
attests all mandates and orders. In 
addition he has varied duties differ- 
ent from those of his associates. 

While the Chief Justice has only 
one vote in determining the course 
the court will take in any case before 
it, and is without even the semblance 
of a veto power, he is invested with 
what could be used as an important 
influence in his right, which never is 
questioned, of determining what 
member of the court shall write the 
opinion in any case. He presides in 
open court and in the conferences 
held to determine the scope and char- 
acter of the court’s opinions. He 
may also have great influence in 
harmonizing conflicting views of his 
associates on cases involving issues 
of great consequence. How well he 
is able to be of value in this particu- 
lar is largely a matter of his per- 
sonal temperament. 

It is only necessary to go back to 
very recent times when the Supreme 
Court found itself under attack on 
account of its determination of mo- 
mentous questions involving great 
principles, by a bare majority. These 
five-to-four opinions of the court 
brought demands for a reorganiza- 
tion of its methods, suggestions be- 
ing advanced designed to restrict the 
judicial power. 

In one of his lectures, Mr. Hughes 
said that “a certain plausibility has 
attached to the proposal that legisla- 
tion should not be held to be uncon- 
stitutional by a bare majority of the 
judges, but that the concurrence of 
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Ex-President, Ex-Chief Justice 
six, or even of seven, judges should 
be required.” But Mr. Hughes fore- 
saw difficulties in following this sug- 
gested practice and his comments on 
the proposal indicated a belief that 
failure to determine important cases 
would be frequent if it were put into 
practice. 

Mr. Hughes appears to possess 
qualities both of persuasiveness and 
conversational charm which probably 
will. have a marked influence in en- 
abling the Supreme Court to present 
to the nation a solidarity of view 
which will make its opinions more 
impressive than if they were sus- 
tained by a bare majority of the 
court’s nine members. 

A majority of the present mem- 
bers of the court are regarded as 
conservative. Mr. Hughes is credited 
with being of the conservative con- 
tingent; so, with Chief Justice Taft 
appraised similarly, the return of Mr. 
Hughes to the court will not change 
its tendencies, as they are construed. 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Stone 
are looked upon as the members dis- 
posed to lay down liberal principles 
in their judicial opinions. 

In his nearly six years of service 
as an Associate Justice, Mr. Hughes 
prepared personally 150 opinions of 
the court. The record is rather re- 
markable in that there was dissent 
from his written discussion in only 
nine instances and only three times 
did more than one justice enter his 
dissent. On only thirty occasions in 
his six years of service did he align 
himself with a minority of the court 
and in only six of these did he write 
the dissenting opinion. 





Text condensed from New York Times. 
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The Positions of France and Italy at London 


ANDRE TARDIEU 


URING the early stages of the 

London Naval Conference, 
comparative figures of fleet demands 
of the various powers are changing 
so rapidly that any attempt to pre- 
sent a summary of the whole picture 
would be misleading. Each delega- 
tion has now presented a frank state- 
ment of its proposals. It cannot be 
said that any of them reveal any im- 
portant surprise. The British and 
American programs are in fairly 
close agreement, as was expected. 
Both have agreed to a construction 
holiday for battleships until 1935, and 
in the meantime parity at 15 battle- 
ships beginning in 1931. Britain is 
to have 15 large cruisers to Ameri- 
ca’s 18, with a somewhat greater 
superiority for Britain in smaller 
cruisers. Both desire the total aboli- 
tion of submarines, but failing that, 
they will seek limitation in the use 
of submarines against merchant ves- 
sels, which has been agreed upon in 
principle by all the powers. 

The decisive réle taken by Premier 
Andre Tardieu in the leadership of 
the first discussions calls attention to 
the important influence of the con- 
tinental powers on whatever agree- 
ment is ultimately reached. Unlike 
the Geneva Conference, London finds 
France and Italy occupying the cen- 
ter of the stage. Their attitude is 
vastly different from our own, but it 
is just as sincere and arises natural- 
ly out of the special positions in 
which those nations find themselves. 

France and Italy stand together on 
many questions. They look at most 
problems as _ continental powers. 
Naval disarmament to them is a mat- 
ter vitally connected with disarma- 
ment on land and in the air. -Further, 


they regard the whole problem of 
disarmament as but one phase of the 
larger problem of peace and the at- 
tainment of security through poli- 
tical means. This is in distinct con- 
trast with the American plan of iso- 
lating naval disarmament and at- 
tempting to deal with it separately. 
France and Italy believe that any 
ultimate agreement must be drawn 
up through the agency of the League 
of Nations, to which the London 
Conference is regarded as only pre- 
paratory. France refused to attend 
the Geneva Conference of 1927 be- 
cause it was divorced from the 
League. At London the French have 
been successful in obtaining permis- 
sion for a League observer to attend 
the sessions. 

France and Italy agree in general 
on the limitation of naval vessels by 
total or “global” tonnage. This means 
that each country would be given a 
figure to represent its total tonnage. 
France has asked for 740,000 tons, 
which is approximately 85 per cent 
of the figures Great Britain and 
America are discussing, a much high- 
er ratio than she has in the Wash- 
ington Conference agreement. By 
their proposals, each country could 
use its total tonnage in building 
whatever of the permitted types of 
vessels it should prefer. It could 
build all battleships, or all sub- 
marines, or battleships, cruisers, des- 
troyers and submarines in any pro- 
portion so long as it did not exceed 
the tonnage total. The larger naval 
powers, Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan do not care for this 
method. They prefer limitation by 
categories, that is, each power to be 
given a tonnage figure for each main 
type of ship. The large powers be- 
lieve that limitation by categories 
would help to maintain their present 
dominance in each class. If each 
country could shift its tonnage as it 
desired, the lesser powers might en- 
danger the position of the larger ones 
by suddenly concentrating on certain 
types. 

The French have offered a com- 
promise proposal to reconcile the two 
views, allowing limitation by cate- 
gories but permitting each nation to 
shift a certain percentage of its ton- 
nage, to be agreed upon, from one 
class to another on one year’s notice 
before laying down new vessels. The 
British and Americans may be willing 
to accept such a plan provided no 
transfers to the battleship category 
are allowed. 

France is the outstanding friend 
of the submarine. The French have 
on the whole given up attempting 


to compete with the richer powers in 
building larger vesseds. Submarines 
are cheaper than capital ships. They 
are capable of inflicting great dam- 
age upon the enemy. The French 
regard them as effective in coast de- 
fense, but the British consider them 
primarily an offensive weapon. There 
is not the slightest likelihood that 
France will agree to the British pro- 
posal for the total abolition of the 
submarine. 

When we come to the question of 
the Mediterranean, France and Italy 
part company. Their aims in that re- 
gion conflict sharply. France has 
an enormous African empire, con- 
taining essential food resources and 
manpower in time of war. She feels, 
therefore, that she must have a Medi- 
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terranean fleet capable of maintain- 
ing unimpeded water communication 
with Africa. 

Italy, like France, has possessions 
in Africa, including Tripoli, Eritrea 
and Somaliland (on the east coast). 
She also wants a sea route through 


Gibraltar to the Atlantic. Then add 
to this Great Britain’s traditional 
need for protecting her commerce 
from Gibraltar to Suez, and you have 
the Mediterranean tangle, which may 
prove to be the most difficult prob- 
lem of the whole conference. 

To solve this problem the French 
government has suggested a Medi- 
terranean Locarno, that is, a treaty 
of security which would bind the 
nations concerned to keep the peace 
and to go to the assistance of any 
of them ‘that might be attacked. 
Great Britain is not overly sympa- 
thetic to such a proposal, but it may 
be the only way in which the Medi- 
terranean problem can be solved. 
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Greek Sculpture 


(Concluded from page 11) 


in the 4th, which decorated many of 
the most important public buildings at 
Athens, Delphi and elsewhere, have all 
perished. We must rely on the modest 
craftsmanship of the vase-painter for 
our knowledge of the art. 

Here, again, the vases may be used 
for sociological study. Thousands of 
them, now in museums all over the 
world, were made in Athens during the 
6th and 5th centuries, and give us a 
vivid picture of the times, with scenes 
from mythology and daily life. In their 
technique we can trace the same stages 
as in sculpture, from the crude figures 
but crisp design of the 6th century to 
the free, ample forms of the Golden 
Age, which move, as Keats said in his 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn”, “all breathing 
human passion far above.” As drawing, 
the linear designs of Cleophrades, 
Brygus and Polygnotus are magnificent 
examples of free-hand work, compar- 
able to the best done by the Japanese. 
Like the sculpture, they bear witness to 
the exquisite feeling for clear-cut and 
vigorous form characteristic of the 
Greek mind. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Continue. your regional study of 
Athens. 

2. Continue your art notebook, making 
drawings ‘Or. photographs of sculpture in 
your own'-locality. Compare these with 
Greek sculpture. (Prints can be secured 
from the: Bureau of University Travel, 
Newton, Mass., for 114 cents apiece. 

3. Study carefully some of the follow- 
ing original Greek sculpture; that on the 
Aegina temple, the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia,. Parthenon, Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus, - Altar.-at Pergamum, Th. 
Charioteer of Delphi, Ludovisi Throne, 
Victory by Paeonius, Hermes by Praxi- 
teles, Gravestones of Hegeso and Dexileos, 
Agias at Delphi, Aphrodite of Melos, Vic- 
tory of Samothrace, Laocoon. 

4. What Greek sculpture appeals to you 
most? Can you analyze your reaction? 

Does Greek sculpture appeal to you 
more or less than modern sculpture which 
you have seen? Why? 

6. Study the development in Greek vase 
drawings by Execias, Euphronius, Brygus, 
Meidias. 

7. In what ways did Greek art express 
national ideals? Compare with modern art. 


Reading List 


The most t_important books are starred. 

*Agard, W. he Greek Tradition in Sculp- 
ture. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

*Bureau of University Travel Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. Newton, Mass., (An excellent and 
inexpensive collection of pictures.) 

Faure, E. History of Art Vol. 1 Harper, 1921. 
*Fowler, H. N. and Wheeler, J. R. Greek 
Archaeology. American Book 1909. 
Chase, G. -_and Post, C. R. A History of 

Sculpture. Warper, 1925. 
“Cee, A. Six Greek Sculptors. Scribner, 


Livingstone, R. W. ed. The Legacy of Greece. 


Oxford, 1921. 
Richter, G. M. A. Handbook the Classical 

—_— of the Metropolitan Mustum. N. Y., 
*Richter, G. M. A. The Sculpture and Sculp- 
tors the Greeks. Yale, 1929. (The best book 
available, but expensive, $35). 


True Stories of Stars who were 
“made” and not “born.” No. 2. 


This record-holder 
never ran a race 


before he went to college 


“Ever do any running?” The varsity 
track coach in a well-known Eastern 
university singled out a tall freshman 
from a gym class of fifty. 

“No sir, none at.all.” 

“Well, that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. Report for track at three o’clock 
tomorrow. I think we can use you.” 

The boy reported. He became the 
greatest half-miler his college ever had. 
Today, after five years, he still holds 
the half-mile record for the college he 
attended. And yet, before he came to 
college he had never run a race. 

This isa true story. And incidents 
like this are happening all the time. 
Coaches in every sport are continu- 
ally on the lookout for men who have 
the makings of a star. 

If you can handle yourself like an 
athlete, if you “look good,” you’re 
going to get a chance these days, no 
matter what your past record has been. 

The great secret of handling yourself 
well is footwork. Awkward people are 
generally those who look “all feet.” 
Watch a star athlete. His feet move 
like lightning, yet he doesn’t stumble 
or trip. He doesn’t seem to know 
they’re there. 

Star athletes in any sport train them- 
selves in footwork. Visit a college gym. 
You'll find an all-American tackle skip- 
ping rope—in Keds; a pole vaulter 


boxing—in Keds; a varsity third base- 
man wrestling—in Keds; two members 
of the championship hockey team play- 
ing handball—in Keds. Keds are worn 
by more star players than any other 
shoe. 

Keds help your footwork. You'll 
look good with Keds on. 

Keds are the most scientifically built 
athletic shoe in the world. They’ve got 
“feltex”’ innersoles that hold your feet 
snug and comfortable. Keds’ canvas 
tops are cool but strong. They give 
sure support to your ankles. And Keds 
have a safety sole that gets a firm grip 
on the ground and prevents slipping 
and sliding. 

There are many different styles of 
Keds. You can get Keds at the best 
shoe dealers in town at prices from $1.00 
to $4.00. Look for the name. They are 
not Keds unless the name “Keds” is 
on the shoe. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 
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ao "Big Leaguer”’ 


= moulded-sole models, 
t yee which “Big Leaguer” 
’ is one, range in price from 


\, $2.00 to $4.00. 





United States Rubber Company 
Keds "Attaboy” 


A light, fast Keds model 
for gymnasium or play. 
You will find a wide range 
of different Keds styles, 
$1.00 to $3.50. 
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20 
Hughes Confirmed 


‘Ta appointment of Charles Evans 
Hughes as Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court (see article on pages 
16-17 for a discussion of its general as- 
pects) was confirmed by the Senate by a 
vote of 52 to 26 after four days-of stub- 
born debate during which the opposition 
grew to unexpected proportions. Not since 
the contest over the appointment of Roger 
B. Taney in the days of Andrew Jackson 
(1836) has a nomination to the highest 
judicial post been so bitterly fought. The 
opposition, led mainly by the western Re- 
publican insurgents, Norris of Nebraska 
and Borah of Idaho, gathered strength as 
the debate proceeded and won over 15 
states’ rights Democrats, notably Glass of 
Virginia and Walsh of Montana. Had all 
the Democratic Senators voted against con- 
firmation, the new Chief Justice would 
have been defeated by a bare majority. As 
it was he received exactly two-thirds of 
the votes present. 

Mr. Hughes’ technical fitness for the 
Chief Justiceship was universally acknowl- 
edged. That he is a man of brilliant men- 
tal powers and highest legal attainments 
is denied by none. His long record before 
the American bar, his six years as Asso- 
ciate Justice, his high services to interna- 
tional harmony as Secretary of State, as 
leader of the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence, at the Pan-American Congress, and 
recently as American member of the World 
Court are widely recognized. The oppo- 
nents of his confirmation, however, based 
their arguments on three main issues: (1) 
The conservative character of the Supreme 
Court as displayed in its frequent narrow 
majority decisions in favor of property 
rights and big business; (2) Mr. Hughes’ 
own conservative sympathies indicated by 
his decisions while on the bench, his cor- 
poration law practice, and his constant as- 
sociation with organized wealth; (3) Mr. 
Hughes’ resignation from the Supreme 
Court in 1916 to accept the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency and his 
partisan political activities since. 

The discussions threw into the spotlight 
the existence of two contradictory schools 
of thought on economic and governmental 
problems. The majority, represented by 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Taft, 
believe in a free hand for individualism in 
business and in the value of recent tend- 
encies toward mergers and combinations 
with almost monopolistic powers. The 
minority, represented by Mr. Norris and 
the dissenting justices, Holmes and 
Brandeis, see great danger in this trend 
and emphasize the importance of human 
rights, public ownership, and local au- 
thority. During his retirement from public 
office Mr. Hughes has represented many 
large public utilities companies, such as the 
Interborough Rapid Transit and the New 
York Telephone, before the Supreme Court, 
always in opposition to the public interest 
and governmental regulation. His critics 
contend that on the bench itself, however 
honest, he will be unable to look at these 
great problems of regulation except from 
the standpoint of the vested interests. He 
has also been severely criticized for accept- 
ing the appointment after having once re- 
signed from the court to seek the Presi- 
dency. The propriety and dignity of the 
court, say his opponents, demand that it 


shall not be made the football of politics. 
Although there is every evidence that the 
American public as a whole approves the 
Hughes appointment and his conservative 
economic views, Senator Norris served 
warning that it will become an active is- 
sue in the next Presidential campaign. 

Former Chief Justice Taft, whose illness 
necessitated -the change, returned from 
North Carolina to Washington shortly 
after his resignation in a state of collapse. 
For some days he lay at the point of death, 
but relieved of his arduous duties he is 
now slowly improving. 


Hoover Acts on Haiti 


CONGRESSIONAL approval of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s proposed commission of 
investigation in Haiti, blocked last fortnight 
by the unfavorable report of the Senate’s 
Foreign Relations Committee, was for- 
tunately not withheld. The Senate re- 
versed the action of its committee and 
passed a resolution appropriating $50,000 
for the expenses of the commission. The 
House was not long in approving it. 

The President promptly appointed as his 
commission: W. Cameron Forbes, Chair- 
man, former Governor-General of the 
Philippines; Henry P. Fletcher, former 
Ambassador to Italy; James Kerney, a 
New Jersey editor; William Allen White, 
famous editor of the Emporia Gazette; and 
Elie Vezina, a newspaperman of Rhode 
Island. In addition he appointed an in- 
dependent negro commission under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Robert Russa Moton, 
president of Tuskegee Institute, to make 
an exhaustive survey of education in Haiti. 
The commission planned to sail from Flor- 
ida February 22, to visit all parts of the 
republic and hold hearings in all principal 
centers. 

In a statement accompanying the appoint- 
ment Mr. Hoover enunciated his personal 
policy in regard to Haiti. He has never 
wished this country to be _ represented 
abroad by marines, he said, and the mili- 
tary forces were sent into Haiti in 1915 
only to correct chaotic and distressing con- 
ditions. “The primary question to be inves- 
tigated is when and how we are to with- 
draw from Haiti.” The second question 
is what we shall do in the meantime. Cer- 
tainly we shall withdraw our marines and 
officials sometime. The President opposed 
“scuttling over night,” which he said all 
Haitians agreed would result in disaster. 
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We are under treaty obligation, however, 
to withdraw by 1936, and we are under 
obligation to build up an efficient and 
stable government there in order that life 
and property may be protected after we 
withdraw. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 


LTHOUGH “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” has been for years popularly 
accepted as our national anthem, it has no 
official status. It is used in the Army and 
Navy as such, and during the war President 
Wilson designated it as the tune to be 
played at official ceremonies, but it has 
never been adopted by Congress. Now 
Representative John C. Linthicum of 
Maryland has introduced a bill to make it 
the official anthem. It is backed with a 
petition signed by 5,000,000 names of mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
women’s organizations, and other patriotic 
societies. 

The bill was favorably reported on by 
the House Judiciary Committee after pub- 
lic hearings at which two soprano soloists 
sang the song and the Navy Band played 
it. It is probable that Congress will pass 
the bill, but not entirely without opposition. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” has often 
been criticized by professional musicians 
as hard to sing and pitched too high for 
average voices. Attempts have been made 
by contests to secure an acceptable anthem, 
but the results have always been mediocre 
and uninspiring. 

There are others who criticize the song 
on account of its, origin and its words. 
Everyone knows the history of its com- 
position by Francis Scott Key while a 
prisoner on a British man-of-war in Balti- 
more harbor during the siege of Fort Mc- 
Henry in 1814. It is not so. generally 
known, however, that the tune, adapted by 
James Stafford Smith for Key’s words, 
was taken directly from an old English 
drinking song, “To Anacreon in Heaven,” 
sung by members of a London Club whose 
activities would scarcely have harmonized 
with the Eighteenth Amendment. It urged 
the members “to entwine the myrtle of 
Venus with Bacchus’s vine.” The verses 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” inspired 
by the anti-British passions of the War of 
1812, contain offensive aspersions on the 
English people and are scarcely in keeping 
with the century-old friendship of the two 
nations since or with their common efforts 
toward world disarmament and peace. 


The President’s Vacation 


OR the first time since he took office, 

President Hoover had a carefree and 
extended rest recently when he took ten 
days off for a fishing trip at the southern 
tip of Florida. He did, it is true, take 
several week-end holidays at his Rapidan 
lodge in the Virginia mountains last sum- 
mer, but he was always at his desk in the 
White House through most of the week. 
Now, with Congress still embroiled in the 
tariff bill and prohibition, with the London 
Conference running smoothly in Secretary 
Stimson’s hands, and with a new Chief 
Justice in charge of the Supreme Court, he 
felt entitled to a little relaxation at his 
favorite hobby—fishing. 

The President and Mrs. Hoover took 
along a group of intimate friends, includ- 
ing Associate Justice Harlan F. Stone, 
Mark Sullivan, the correspondent, Dr. Ver- 
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non Kellogg and 
their wives, Law 
rence Richey, one 
of his secretaries, 
and Dr. Joel T. 
Boone, his per- 
sonal physician. 
They made their 
headquarters’ at 
Long Key, about 
halfway between 
Miami and Key 
West, living on 
the “Saunterer,” 
sea-going house- 
boat of Jeremiah 
Milbank, eastern 
treasurer of the 
Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 
The President 
soon demon- 
strated his prow- 
ess. He caught a 
45-pound sailfish, 
and many bonitas, 


The Houseboat 


barracudas, mack- 


eral, and other such semi-tropical fish. 


Boulder Dam 


| gest winter Congress passed a bill pro- 
viding for construction by the Gov- 
ernment-at a cost of $165,000,000 of the 
highest dam in the world at Boulder Can- 
yon, on the: Colorado River between Ne- 
vada and Arizona. This dam would form 
a lake 100 miles long for the purpose of 
storing water to control floods on the low- 
er Colorado, to irrigate arid lands in seven 
states, and- to generate electric power in 
vast quantities for neighboring communi- 
ties. The bill was passed only after a pro- 
longed fight between California power in- 
terests and advocates of government own- 
ership led by Senator Hiram Johnson and 
Representative Phil D. Swing. (For a 
complete discussion of the background of 
the Boulder Dam problem, see The Schol- 
astic, of Jan. 5 and Jan. 19, 1929.) 

Under the law the Secretary of the In- 
terior is empowered to manage the con- 
struction of the dam and the leasing of 
the resultant power. Secretary Ray Ly- 
man. Wilbur, former president: of Leland 
Stanford University and close friend and 
classmate of Herbert Hoover, has now 
prepared his plans, and they are not en- 
tirely satisfying to the government owner- 
ship advocates who pushed the bill through 
Congress. Dr. Wilbur has announced that 
the Government will construct the dam 
and the exterior of the power plant, but 
will not operate the plant or sell the power 
direct. It will sell only falling water. 
Under. the Federal Power Law, preference 
in power distribution shall be given to 
states and municipalities, provided their 
plans are deemed efficient and financially 
responsible. 

Secretary Wilbur plans to divide the 
water as follows: 50 per cent to the Met- 
ropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia (a group of cities) for drinking 
purposes; 25 per cent to the city of Los 
Angeles for power; and 25 per cent to the 
Southern California Edison Company. 
The states of Arizona and Nevada, ap- 
parently left out of this arrangement, 
would be given a chance to obtain not 
exceeding 18 per cent of the water when 
ever they choose to exercise their prefer- 


on which President Hoover enjoyed a brief 
vacation in Southern waters. 


ence rights. The Edison Company, which 
has long dominated the public utilities of 
Southern California and is feared by the 
government ownership advocates as at- 
tempting to gobble up all the Boulder Dam 
power, would be authorized to install the 
power machinery and operate the plant and 
sublease the power to the states and munici- 
palities at a heavy commission. 

Secretary Wilbur recently submitted to 
Edward C. Finney, Solicitor of the In- 
terior Department, a question regarding his 
authority under the act. Mr. Finney said 
in effect that the Secretary would be justi- 
fied “in the public interest” in turning 


_over Boulder Dam power to the Edison 


Company if the municipalities -were not 
prepared to offer financial security in con- 
tracts that would guarantee the Govern- 
ment an adequate return on its investment. 
Under such an interpretation, the rights of 
the states and cities, clearly intended by 
Congress to. be given preference, might be 
completely ignored. 

The group of California Congressmen 
and Senators who sponsored the act are 
up in arms about the Wilbur proposals 
and see in them a plot to snatch away for 
private profit the water-power rights which 
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they- had tried to safeguard for the people 
of their communities at low cost.. Un- 
questionably there will be another momen- 
tous battle in Congress focussing the at- 
tention of the country on the question of 
government ownership and operation of 
power sites. Nothing has been done as yet 
on the actual construction of the dam, 
owing to prolonged legal difficulties. 


A ‘“‘Liberal’’ Party 


A NEW political party, to be known as 
the Liberal Party, whose chief aim 
would be to divorce the government from 
every form of religious dictation, includ- 
ing prohibition, which wets consider the 
worst form of tyranny, was proposed by 
Col. Samuel Harden Church, president of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, at a din- 
ner given at the Metropolitan Club, New 
York, for directors of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, by 
Pierre S. DuPont, chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. The Association issued a 
call for the first national convention of 
anti-prohibitionists to be heid at Balti- 
more this spring, at which time further 
suggestions for political action will be 
considered. Other prominent members. of 
the Association are Henry C. Curran, its 
president, Benedict Crowell, former Assis- 
tant Secretary of War, former U. S. Sen- 
ator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., and 
Charles H. Sabin, New York banker. 

Mr. Church, who has long been an ac- 
tive Republican, feels that no reform of 
the kind he proposes is to be hoped for 
from either of the two major parties. 
“Prohibition is not the only dragon in our 
path,” he declared. A Liberal Party should 
work for the restoration and preservation 
of full civil, social, and religious liberty. 
It should “aim to extirpate all organiza- 
tions and political church groups which are 
endeavoring to enact their religious and 
moral tenents into the laws of the land, 
such as the Anti-Saloon League, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the Lord’s Day Alliance.” 
Its platform should preserve all those eco- 
nomic and international policies on which 
both of the old parties are in substantial 
agreement. 

The Liberal Party idea was coolly re 
ceived in political and governmental cir- 
cles. It seemed too obvious an attempt of 
the wets to destroy prohibition and offers 
no appeal to liberals of the other parties 
who consider economic and labor issues 
more important than prohibition. Repre- 
sentative James M. Beck, a conservative 
Pennsylvania Republican and avowed wet, 
who made a stirring speech in the House 
recently denouncing prohibition and call- 
ing upon the Republican Party to rid it- 
self of “fanaticism,” declared himself op- 
posed to a third party. So also did Sena- 
tor Borah, insurgent dry leader, and other 
prominent members of both parties. Third 
party movements in America have had 
uniformly discouraging results, 


To Clean Up Washington 

more> by the frequent charges in 

Congress that the District of Co- 
lumbia is overrun with beotleggers and 
law violaters, President Hoover appointed 
as one of the three District Commissioners 
Major General Herbert B. Crosby, for- 
merly chief of cavalry in the War Depart- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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LONDON—Naval Conference (see 
Page 18); Lords Defy Commons. 
One section of the British Government 
has never disguised its hostility to the 
rise of democracy and to the socialistic 
program of the Labor Party. This is 
the House of Lords, which, though much 
curtailed of its powers and shorn of 
its absolute veto on legislation, still per- 
sists, like the vermiform appendix, as 
a vestige of the feudal system in a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The House con- 
sists of the hereditary peers of the 
United Kingdom who have come of age, 
namely, the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, 
Viscounts and Barons, the Archbishops 
and most of the Bishops of the Church of 
England, and some elected Scottish and 
Irish peers. No women peers are ad- 
mitted. The full membership is about 
740, but owing to their lack of power, 
not more than a handful of the Lords 
usually attend the sessions. There has 
been much talk in recent years of aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, but the strong 
English feeling for tradition, shared even 
by the Laborites, has prevented this dras- 
tic action. Ninety per cent of the Lerds 
belong to the Conservative Party, a fact 
which clearly shows its reactionary in- 
terests. In order that the Government 
may be represented for debate in the 
Lords, there are 14 Labor peers, most of 
whom have been created by King George 
on the nomination of the Premier. 
During the recent discussions of the 
MacDonald Government’s unemployment 
insurance bill already passed by the 
House of Commons, which would con- 
siderably increase and make easier to 
secure payments to unemployed working- 
men, commonly known as “the dole,” the 
Lords refused to ratify the Government's 
program. Fearful of increased taxation 


and of further encroachments on the 
landed aristocracy, under the leadership 
of Lord Salisbury, they voted it down and 
tacked on an amendment by which the 
dole would expire in one year. It was a 
direct challenge to the Commons, and 
especially to Labor and the Liberals who 
control the Commons. Mr. MacDonald 
had three choices before him if he ac- 
cepted the challenge: He could reject 
the Lords’ amendment, in which case 
the bill would automatically be killed; 
he could advise the King to create enough 
new Lords to override the Conservative 
majority in the House of Lords (this 
threat has been used once before under 
Asquith’s premiership, for the King is 
sympathetic to a liberal policy); or he 
could make it a major issue, resign, and 
go to the country in another general 
election. If he chose the latter, Labor 
would unquestionably win an overwhelm- 
ing victory, with the votes of more than 
a million jobless men who see their dole 
privileges threatened by the Lords. The 
radical left wing of Labor was all for 
an immediate showdown. But MacDon- 
ald’s genius for compromise again 
triumphed. 

After a long night conference with Lord 
Parmoor, Labor leader in the upper 
house, and the Labor members in the 
Commons, the Prime Minister offered an 
amendment accepting the Lords’ demand 
for a time limit on the unemployment 
bill, but extending it to three years in- 
stead of one. It was passed by a 2-to-1 
majority, and when influential peers 
counseled moderation, the Lords also ac- 
cepted the compromise. The Daily Her- 
ald, official Labor organ, summed up the 
matter thus: “The plain truth is that 
Labor cannot afford to waste time and 
energy now in a stand-up battle with the 


Lords, even though victory is certain.” 
If the bill had not been passed, more 
than 100,000 would have been thrown 
upon the poor laws for immediate relief. 

On the Government’s coal bill, over 
which Labor has been deadlocked with 
the Liberals in the House of Commons, 
William Graham, Labor president of the 
Board of Trade, agreed to postpone dis- 
cussion of the most controversial part, the 
plan for compulsory marketing. 


SPAIN—New Premier Wins Con- 

fidence. Most Spaniards are frank- 
ly skeptical that the recent change of 
premiers will cause the leopard of dic- 
tatorship to change his spots. That the 
King, when he had the opportunity to 
adopt a constitutional regime at one blow, 
did not do so but appointed merely an- 
other general, dependent on the will of 
the military, gives little hope that the 
dictatorship is over. Yet the first acts 
of the new Premier Damaso Berenguer 
were conciliatory, and within the first 
two weeks there appeared no likelihood 
that revolutionary violence would soon 
break out. A general amnesty to all 
political prisoners was announced, and 
scores of enemies of former Dictator 
Primo de Rivera were released, includ- 
ing Sanchez Guerra, rebellious former 
premier. Miguel de Unamuno, Spain’s 
leading philosopher and writer, who has 
been in voluntary exile throughout 
Primo’s power, reentered the country and 
is expected to lead a strong movement 
for republicanism. The new cabinet 
contains only one man known to the 
world at large, the Duke of Alba, sport- 
ing intimate of the King, who was ap- 
pointed Minister of Education, and quick- 
ly justified his popularity by settling the 
grievances oi the striking students of 
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the University of Madrid, and reinstat- 
ing expelled teachers. 

Political parties soon sprang up in 
anticipation of the promised parliamen- 
tary elections. Chief among them is the 
Conservatives, under the Count de Bugal- 
lal. Another right-wing group with a 
business efficiency platform is being 
formed by Francisco Cambo, wealthy 
Barcelona capitalist and former Minister 
of -Finance, who refused to accept office 
in the Berenguer ministry. The Liberals, 
led by Count Romanones, and the Social- 
ists and Republicans, gathering around 
Unamuno and other radical leaders, may 
consolidate into an  anti-Government 


& 
GENERAL DAMASO BERENGUER 


group. More freedom of political discus- 
sion is allowed in the press, though a 
new censor has been appointed. 

Berenguer’s biggest problem will be 
the financial one. He has introduced 
rigid economy in all departments, re- 
formed the administrative structure, and 
will attempt to grapple with the stabiliza- 
tion of the peseta on a gold basis. But 
as for elections, Primo made the same 
promises for six years and never kept 
them. 


BASLE—World Bank Picks Edi- 

fice. The Bank of International Set- 
tlements, finally set up under the Young 
Plan for the handling of all reparations 
payments, will find its permanent home 
in the Kirchgarten House at Basle. This 
was originally built as the residence of 
a wealthy private citizen, and is one of 
the most handsome buildings architec- 
turally in the Swiss city. It is amply 
commodious to accommodate all the ac- 
tivities of the bank, but will have to be 
remodeled for the purpose. Meantime the 
bank will occupy rented quarters. The 
Swiss Federal Council called a special 
meeting of the Federal Assembly to ratify 
the agreement between the Swiss Govern- 
ment and the bank, as framed at the 
Hague conferences. 

The personnel of the bank’s Board of 
Directors and staff is still being debated. 
While it is generally agreed that the 
president of the board shall be one of 
the two American members, and that 


Gates W. McGarrah is certain of -elec- 
tion to the job if he wishes it, the na- 
tionality of the general manager, who 
will play an even more responsible part 
in administrative details; has not been 
settled. The central banks of the former 
Allied powers have agreed to the ap- 
pointment of Pierre Quesnay, of the Bank 
of France, and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee now making the preliminary ar- 
rangements. The Germans, however, 
especially Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, have put in an 
emphatic p-otest. They object that the 
manager should be a Frenchman, one 
of their chief former enemies, and that 
M. Quesnay, as one of the delegates to 
the Hague, was instrumental in imposing 
some of the harshest conditions on Ger- 
many. The French reply, however, that 
no German is acceptable and that any 
other member of the board must be from 
a former belligerent also. They have 
promised to receive the Germans on the 
board not as former enerhies but as busi- 
ness associates. The board is to have 
sixteen members, three each from Ger- 
many and France, and two each from 
England, Italy, Belgium, Japan, and the 
United States, 

Final acceptance of the Young Plan by 
Germany is expected momentarily 
through ratification of the agreements by 
the German parliament. The Reichsrat, 
or Federal Council of states, approved 
them almost unanimously, and the Reichs- 
tag, or popular house, is expected to do 
so promptly. 


ROME—Austria and Italy Sign 
Pact; Pope Attacks Soviet Religious 
Policy. Fascist Italy held out a cautious 
hand of friendship to Austria, which isn’t 
quite sure at present whether it is Fascist 
or Socialist. During a ceremonious visit 
to Rome of Chancellor Johann Schober, 
the law-and-order head of the Austrian 
republic, he and Premier Benito Musso- 
lini signed a treaty of amity for concili- 
ation and the judicial settlement of dis- 
putes between their two nations. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, Il Duce pre- 
sented Herr Schober with a silver statu- 
ette of Father Tiber. 
The treaty is to run for ten years and 
will be registered with the League of 


Nations. Italy has now concluded treaties 
with all countries which were her former 
enemies and with all Mediterranean na- 
tions. The present treaty, however, is 
couched in vague general terms: It has 
no. economic clauses, although a trade 
agreement is expected to follow. The 
important question of Southern Tyrol, 
which has been a potent source of fric- 
tion between Austria and Italy (Schol., 
Jau. 18), is not mentioned, for Italy re- 
gards that as a purely internal matter 
and the pact cannot, by its terms, apply 
to any internal question of either coun- 
try. Privately, however, it is rumored 
that Austria has pledged herself to re- 
frain from further propaganda against 
Italian rule among the German-speaking 
natives of South Tyrol. Italy has re- 
cently approved some loans to Austria 
and did her a good turn at the Hague 
Conference by lightening her reparations 
burden. These facts would seem to indi- 
cate that relations are now on a more 
friendly footing than a few years ago. 


YUGOSLAVIA—Memorial to 

World War Assassin Unveiled. 
Echoes of the bitterly suspicious at- 
mosphere of July, 1914, out of which 
came the explosion of the World War 
were heard again when a memorial tab- 
let was unveiled by Serbian patriotic so- 
cieties to the memory of Gavrilo Princip 
on the spot in the town of Serajevo (then 
in Bosnia) where he assassinated the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria 
and his wife on June 28, 1914. This mur- 
der, as every one knows, was the actual 
occasion for the outbreak of the world war. 
It was the culmination of a long series 
of violent clashes between the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the oppressed 
subject race of Serbians. The tablet re- 
fers to Princip’s deed as “proclaimed lib- 
erty.” He was a young anarchistic Serb 
who thought by slaying the Archduke to 
free his country. Indirectly he did so, 
but the purity of his patriotism differs a 
good deal according to whether you live 
in Belgrade or Vienna. Austrian and 
Hungarian public opinion just now is 
bitter against Yugoslavia for allowing 
such honors to the assassin. King Alex- 
ander, dictator of his kingdom, ordered 


(Continued on page 29) 


PRESIDENT Oritz Rusio AND His New CABINET 
(See “Mexico” page 29) 
In the front row, left to right: Lwis Leon, Secretary of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor; General Manuel Perez Trevino (Agriculture); Luis Montes de Oca, Sec. of 
Finance; Emilio Portes Gil, Sec. of Interior; President Rubio, Genaro Estrada, Sec. 
of Foreign Relations; General Joaquin Amaro, Sec. of War and Navy; Gen. Juan 
Andrew Almazan, Sec. of Communications; and Aaron Saenz, Sec. of Public Education. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


There is intense excitement at Byrd’s 
camp in Little America these days; boxes, 
bags and all sorts of equipment have been 
taken over to the other side of the bay, 
where there is less chance of delay in 
loading; and meanwhile the City of New 
York, making slow time through heavy 
storms in the Ross Sea, finally got through 
the shelf ice to the camp. The storm ac- 
companied by strong winds has its advan- 
tages, however, for it prevents the forma- 
tion of solid ice packs in the bay. 


A good-will court, holding weekly ses- 
sions open to all social or business con- 
flicts, has been established by the Commu- 
nity Church in New York, of which John 
Haynes Holmes is pastor. Although the 
“court” will have no legal standing, it 
hopes to adjust differences between indi- 
viduals so that recourse to civil courts will 
be unnecessary. 


Candy consumption has been keeping 
pace with the growing population of the 
United States, according to a nation-wide 
survey made by the Department of Com- 
merce. An increase of 4.07 percent (popu- 
lation increase 4.02 percent) over the sales 
of 1925 brings the total number of pounds 
sold up to 1,387,000,000. 

Oo 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York will broadcast twenty Sunday 
afternoon concerts over the coast-to-coast 
network system of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System next year, according to a 
joint announcement of the Society and 
the radio organization. Toscanini, Mengel- 
berg and others will conduct. 


A painting of Christ by Botticelli, lost 
for centuries and rediscovered only a year 
ago in Rome in a private collection has 
come to this country. The Fogg Museum 
of Art at Cambridge, Massachusetts, pur- 
chased the famous work of art, it being 
the second painting of the great Florentine 
obtained by them during the past two years. 

oj 


A course on air law is being offered at 
New York University. In a series of seven 
lectures an attempt will be made to clarify 
legal problems arising in aviation, by in- 
terpreting precedents and adapting laws 
made long ago to new conditions. This 
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These attractive girls are three members of the 
famous tennis-playing Palfreys. There are two 
other sisters and one brother who are also first- 
class players. At the left is Mianne Palfrey, who 
has just won the national indoor women’s singles 
championship from Mrs. Marian Z. Jessup. Sarah 
(on the right), two years younger than Mianne, 
won the women’s junior championship last 

summer. 


course is intended to round out New York 
University’s aviation program which in- 
cludes the Guggenheim School at Aero- 
nautics, a grourid school, research work 
in the law school and an air law review. 


A new airline was opened on Feb. 18th 
between Miami and Chile as part of the 
first through service on the New York, 
Rio and Buenos Aires lines. W. P. Mac- 
Cracken, head of the Company, says that 
the flight over the 8,000 mile route will 
be made in eight days. The first flights 
will be for test purposes, but later a weekly 
service will be maintained. 


The Old Indian Mission House in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, built in 1740 has 
been restored and furnished with early 
American pieces by Miss Mabel Choate as 
a memorial to her parents. It was first 
occupied by the Rev. John Sergeant, the 
earliest missionary to the Indians in that 
part of the country. 


An autograph manuscript of Lincoln’s 
famous Gettysburg Address has just been 
acquired by T. F. Madigan of New York, 
collector and dealer in autographs. The 
document is one of the most important 
outside of public archives and is said to 
be valued at a price in six figures. It 
has long been in the possession of the 
Keyes family of New Hampshire. 


Seven thousand school music supervisors 
from all parts of the United States will 
attend a National Conference in Chicago 
in March. “Amateur Music” will be the 
keynote of the conference and recent de- 
velopments as aids to music teaching in 
the schools such as the radio, vitaphone, 
etc., will be discussed. 


Fire caused by chemicals in the cargo 
wrecked and sank the liner" Muenchen, one 
of the best ships of.the North German 
Lloyd, just two-hours after it had docked 
at the pier in New York. All passengers 
had disembarked, but two employees were 
killed. The Hudson Tubes running up 
town were closed due to their proximity 
to the scene of the disaster, 


Germany is celebrating the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the birth of 
Roswitha, Benedictine nun, the first Ger- 
man woman dramatist. She wrote six ma- 
jor dramas, which brought her fame in 
France, Italy and England. All of her 
poetry and drama showed good defeating 
evil and is said to have confirmed many of 
her contemporaries in their faith, 

| 

The Council of the League of Nations, 
at its recent 58th session in Geneva, voted 
to accept the annual $25,000 award of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation in recogni- 
tion of the League’s ten years of service in 
the cause of peace. Previous awards have 
been made to Viscount Cecil, Elihu Root, 
and Colonel Lindbergh. 


All-American Scholastic 
Track Team, 1929 


Selected by Daniel J. Ferris, 
Sec.-Treas., A.A.U.., 
n'S yards—James Willson, San Diego (Cal.) 


220 Jards—Ralph Metcalf, Tilden Tech., Chi- 
cago, 
440 yards—Ivan Fuqua, Brazil (Ind.) H. S. 
880 a Bloor, Newark: (N. “S.) 
Prep. School. ' 
TY Mile—Theodore E. Cobb, Mercersburg 


(Pa.) 
120 yards high hurdles—Jack Keller, East 
H. S., Columbus, Ohio. 
220 yee low hurdles—W. Paul, Santa Ana 
S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
erent high jump—Walter Marty, 
Ca 
Running , ee jump—William A. Carr, Mer- 
cersburg, (Pa.) Acad. 
Pole Vault—William Miller, San Diego, (Cal). 


12 tb. 
12, Ib. hammer—L. Johnson, Portland (Me.) 
Fort Collins 


Fresno 


shot—Elwyn Dees, Lorraine ‘(Kans.) 


Discus, throw—William Moreau, 


(Colo. ) 
ee “throw—Thomas C. Yancy, 
S., Les Angeles. 


National Affairs 
(Concluded from page 21) 


ment, to have charge of the police, fire, 
and traffic services of Washington. Gen- 
eral Crosby is a veteran of several wars, 
a strict disciplinarian, who promises to 
treat prohibition like any other law to be 
enforced. It will be his job to rid Wash- 
ington of all criminal influences and to 
make it the model law enforcement city of 
the nation. 

The appointment was opposed, however, 
by many Washingtonians, who legally have 
no voice in their city government because 
the Federal District is under the authority 
of Congress. It has been customary for 
two of the three commissioners to be civil- 
ians, the third an army engineer. General 
Crosby, however, would have one of the 
hitherto civilian posts. The Department 
of Justice held that by retiring from the 
active Army to accept the police job he 
would become a civilian. Washington 
citizens fear that their government will 
be too much in the hands of outsiders. 


Compton 
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We Challenge You!— 








cover to cover for one complete 

semester without bettering your 
grades in any course in English, Econom- 
ics, Art, Civics, or History. 

GOOD GRADES, although they are 
not the goal of education, are an inevit- 
able by-product of reading THE ScHo- 
LASTIC.. What is more important, as a 
reader of THE SCHOLASTIC you will de- 


‘[e READ Tue ScHoLastic from 


keener wits. You will have the respect 
of the classroom and of yourself. 

OF PERMANENT VALUE are the 
benefits of THE ScHorastic. It lights 
fires of curiosity and imparts secrets of 
appreciation that never perish. 

THE SCHOLASTIC has thrown down 
the gauntlet. Accept the challenge and 
choose your weapons. Fill in the cou- 
pon below and hand it to your teacher 


velop intellectually an increased stature or mail it direct to THE SCHOLASTIC, 
and a longer reach, sharper eyes and _‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. You will be the winner. 


-—— Fill Out Coupon—Hand It To Your Teacher — 


These rates apply only to Student Subscriptions through Schools. 
THE SCHOLASTIC has 


To THE ScHOLASTIC—PITTsBURGH, PA. 

I want the things THE ScHOLASTIC offers. Send THE SCHOLASTIC 

to my home for three years, at the new price of $1.50. I shall 
remit payment through my teacher by ack 

always been the best of high 

school magazines. Reduction 

in its price has made it as 

well the lowest-priced of 


Miss 
quality publications for the 
classroom. By a three-year 
term subscription plan, the 
previous rates are cut more 


(Specify Date) 


(Parent’s signature, if required by teacher:) 


than half. Every student can 
afford to bring THE SCHO- 
LASTIC direct to his home 
for three years at the rate 
of ic a week. 





Rates: Three years $1.50; two years $1.25; one year $1.00; onesemester 50c. 


Subscriptions for one semester or less than one year must be mailed in bulk 
totheschool. Subscriptions for one, two or three yore will be mailed direct 


to individual homes unless otherwise specified. Please print name and 


address clearly. 
If a rate other than the three-year one is preferred, put a check ( +/ ) above the 
rate and period desired. Recapitulation order blanks will be furnished teachers. 





Extend your present subscription; indicate expiration date, send $1.50, and thus add 


3 years to present subscription. 
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“Who I Would Like To Be” Contest 


(See announcement of results on Page 4) 


ARISTOTLE 

N° person in history has held for me 

such fascination as that most famous 
of ancient scientists, Aristotle. His scien- 
tific knowledge was surpassed only (if in- 
deed, such a thing were possible) by his 
uncommonly sound common sense and his 
explorations in the broad fields of phil- 
osophy. 

The study of philosophy and philosoph- 
ical doctrines being my hobby, a reputation 
of being “logical” my ambition, and the fu- 
ture that I have decided upon for myself 
being in the realms of science, it is per- 
fectly natural that I should wish to be like 
one who was not only proficient in one, 
but the master and acknowledged leader 
of all things dealing with these three 
things. Such a one is Aristotle. 

Born the son of a wealthy physician 
who was high in the favor of Amyntas 
II, king of Macedon, he had every op- 
portunity to quench his insatiable thirst 
for knowledge. In his eighteenth year, 
Aristotle had the good fortune to come 
under the influence of Plato. The scholar 
flourished under the wise direction of his 
great teacher; and even in his later years, 
his writings bear unmistakable evidence of 
the Platonic influence exerted upon him as 
a youth. 

To give even a brief sketch of the ac- 
complishments of Aristotle is a herculean 
task. To come anywhere near giving a 
complete account is well-nigh impossible 
because of the magnitude of the task. 

Aristotle was the first to gather a li- 
brary; the first to establish museums for 
botanical and zoological specimens; and 
the first to separate and arrange in se- 





quence the knowledge of his day. There 
was nothing that was to be known then 
of which he was absolutely ignorant. 

To be like this man is my fondest desire. 
To know everything, I recognize as an 
impossibility. But I shall not cease trying. 
And all through my life’s journey, the 
image of that great man shall go before 
and encourage me; until at some time in 
the dim and far-distant future, I shall 
overtake that image and merge with it. 
Then with joy in my heart, I hope to say, 
“T have at last succeeded. Aristotle, I am 
like you.”- 

—Neil Henry Tasker, Shamokin (Pa.) 
High School. 


RUPERT BROOKE 
id tonight the dust of you, Rupert 

Brooke, young and asleep in the silver 
darkness of that little island, might be my 
own, I should not mind being dead. For 
there have been few happier men than 
you, few men who wrote with beauty so 
close, so casual. No one ever lived who 
loved his life more. 

You lived richly until the very day you 
died, whimsical, gay—like a wise careless 
child. You created lasting loveliness that 
will always echo your insatiable youth and 
your grave wonder at life and death. You 
were truely a poet, Brooke, boy-hearted, 
man-souled. 

To have been you through all the full 
brief, adventurous years of your life would 
be my choice if such a choice were given 
me. To be Rupert Brooke would be a 
gladder thing, certainly, than to be an 
Alexander or a Caesar. 

—Jesse Nooney Anderson (Ind.) High 
School. 








The Book Page 
(Continued from page 12) 
in khaki, going about.seeing the sights, 
some from India with turbans, some from 
Australia with ostrich- feathers in their 
caps, some with Scotch bonnets—you would 
not believe that there could be so many 


kinds of headgear for a boy. They looked 
fine, every one of them, and as if they 
had been having a grand time, and this 
book describes the kind of time they had. 


Tabloid Book Reviews 


Tabloid Book Review 
Contest 


In this month’s contest, Mary Mc- 
Farland of State College (Pa.) 
High School is awarded first prize 
for her review of “A Modern 
Comedy” by John Galsworthy. She 
will receive her choice of any book 
in Everyman’s Library or the Mod- 
ern Library. 

Tabloid reviews may be sent in 
at any time. They must not exceed 
75 words. Any recent book, fiction 
or non-fiction, may be reviewed. 

Address the Pittsburgh office. 














A Modern Comedy, by John Galsworthy. 
Scribner. 
Here, in their proper order, are Gals- 


worthy’s three great novels, The White 
Monkey, The Silver Spoon, and Swan 
Song. The book is really the Saga of the 
younger Forsytes, and just as The Forsyte 
Saga related the history of their elders, so 
this book is filled with the passions of 
Fleur, and Michael, and Jon, passion which 
slowly kindling in the two earlier novels 
bursts into a formidable and tragic climax 


in Swan Song. 
—Mary McFarland, 
State College (Pa.) High School. 
The Arcturus Adventure, by William 

Beebe. Putnam. 

Albatrosses, sharks, erupting volcanoes, 
diving expeditions, land adventures, ma- 
rine creatures, and life of all shapes, sizes, 
and kinds—all these come under the skilled 
pen of William Beebe in one of his latest 
books, The Arcturus Adventure. Like a 
candy-coated pill this true tale gives us 
important and interesting items of infor- 
mation under the delicious coating of 
pleasant humor, a variety of topics, and 
vivid illustrations. Put on your mental 
diving suit and explore the ocean’s floor 


with Beebe. 
—Walter De Blaere, 
Sacred Heart High School, Moline, Ill. 


Laughing Boy, by Oliver La Farge. 

Houghton Mifflin. 

Laughing Boy, Oliver La Farge’s first 
novel is, as has been reported, an authen- 
tic story of Indian life. Laughing Boy, 
against the advice of his relatives, marries 
the educated Came-With-War, and, be- 
cause of his great love for her, survives 
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the trials which her indiscretions place in 
his heretofore well-ordered life. A deli- 
cately written story, it gives emphatic rea- 
sons forthe hatred of Indians toward the 
Americans who wish to change their 
whole lives. —Helen E. Hazton, 
Oakfield (N. Y.) High School. 


Andrew Jackson, by Gerald Johnston. 
Minton Balch. 


Andrew Jackson is a biography of a 
man who, in spite of his uncontrollable 
temper and bad habits, persists in living 
in the hearts of the American people. He 
conquered the wilderness which killed his 
father; he survived the Revolution which 
killed his mother; he overcame the un- 
tamed west; and at last, attained the presi- 
dency. “The penniless immigrant’s son 
began life as a nobody determined to be- 
come somebody.” To read this book is to 
know his real loves as well as his hatreds.” 

—Eloise Tillotson, 
Charlevoix (Mich.) High School. 


To Be a Librarian 
(Concluded from page 8) 

L. A.,” with a membership of nearly 
20,000. It was organized in 1876 in 
Philadelphia and for fifty-three years 
it has met annually in various sections 
of the country. The A. L. A. publishes 
a monthly Bulletin, and the popular 
“Reading with a Purpose Series,” and 
promotes library service in an un- 
counted variety of ways. - Among its 
officers have been such illustrious men 
as Justin Winsor, the historian; Melvil 
Dewey, the inventor of the Decimal 
System of Classification; Frederick 
William Poole, father of the periodica: 
indexes; Herbert Putnam, Librarian oi 
Congress; and John Cotton Dana. The 
present president is Andrew Keogh, 
Librarian of Yale University. 

Librarianship is a new profession 
with an old tradition. The Alexandria 
library was the ancient stronghold of 
culture, and its librarians from Apol- 
lonius down were leaders in the dis- 
semination of knowledge. Through the 
Dark Ages the only light came from the 
monastic libraries and the later collec- 
tions of the universities. Today, the 
librarian has taken the accumulated 
records out of the cloistered warehouses 
of the past and enlisted them in the 
social service of the present. He has 
added to the ancient scholastic need of 
“preserving,” the modern social desire 
of “serving,” and has created one of 
the greatest influences for public educa- 
tion. The American library today of- 
fers to young men and young women 
opportunity for individual development ; 
for service to the community; for in- 
spirational contact with the best minds 
of the past and the most interesting 
people of the present; for an unlimited 
choice of kinds of work regardless of 
geographical location. The American 
Library Association in Chicago, the 
various library schools, your local 
librarians, or the writer of this article 
stand ready at any time to provide you 
with further information about libra- 
rianship as a profession. 
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1 Frederic Francois Chopin born to be- 
come the beloved composer, 1809. Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens, to give us a new 
standard of sculpture, born, 1848. 


After much heated 
discussion, the Mis- 
souri Compromise was 
passed, 1820. Sam Hous- 
ton, first president of the 
republic of Texas, born, 


Florida became a 
State, 1845. Hina- 
no-Sekku, the “Feast of Dolls” in Japan, 
when all girls celebrate. 
4, Pennsylvania granted to William Penn, 
1681. Electric street cars were first 
tried in London, 1882. 
5 Howard Pyle, painter of knights and 
pirate tales, born, 1853. Boston Mas- 
sacre, in which the first blood of the Re- 
volution was shed, 1770. 
Patent granted to 
Alexander Graham 
Bell for the first tele- 
phone, 1876. 


Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., the 
great jurist, born, 1841. 


The Battle of the “Yankee Cheese- 
box,” (Monitor and Merrimac) 1862. 


l U. S. Grant made commander-in- 
chief of the Union Army, 1864. 

l Sun-Yat-Sen, the “George Washing- 
ton of China,” died 1925. General 

Post Office established by Congress, 1789. 

1 4, Eli Whitney’s cotton-gin patented, 
1794. Johann Strauss (“Blue Dan- 

ube” Waltz) born, 1804. 

1 The Ides of March—Caesar assassi- 
nated by Brutus, 44 B. C. Andrew 

Jackson (Old Hickory) born to be the 

7th president, 1767. 

l Faith, and it’s Sr. 
Patrick’s Day! 

18 Fra Angelico, 
Italian artist-monk, 

died 1455. Amerigo Ves- 

pucci, from whom our 

continent is named, born, 

1451. 

19 David Livingstone, Scottish mission- 
ary-explorer, born, 1813. 

20 Henrik Ibsen, Norwegian dramatist, 

born, 1828. 

21 Spring begins—the Vernal Equinox. 
Johann Sebastian Bach, composer of 

majestic organ music, born, 1685 

9 Patrick Henry delivered his famous 
oration, “Give me Liberty or give 

me Death,” 1775. 

9 4, William Morris, born to lead the 
Victorian age back to simplicity in 

art, 1864. 

9 Robert Frost, New England’s loved 
poet, born, 1875. _ 

31 Joseph Haydn, Austrian composer, 
originator of the sonata, born, 1732. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e 


College of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Summer Session 
June 30—August 8 


e 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 





DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Three out of five Scholastic readers go to college or take some form of advanced 
training beyond their high school courses. ° 

have had little opportunity to compare the facilities offered, we publish this 
Directory of Colleges and Universities. All of them publish catalogs or bulle- 
be had for the asking, or may be obtained from The Scholastic 
Merchandise Service Department, 55 West 42d St., New York City. 
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or the benefit of students who 





**The Intimate College”’ 


Beloit College 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Is noted for its spirit of friend- 
liness, its close contacts be- 
tween faculty members and 
students, and its splendid social 
life among undergraduates. 

A Liberal Arts College stress- 
ing the fundamentals of learn- 
ing, at the same time offering 
specific training for various 
occupations. 


Located 100 miles northwest of 
Chicago. 
Non-sectarian 
Co-educational 


Founded 1846 
Irving Maurer, President 
For information, please address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Room 14, Middle College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 




















SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers greater opportunities in teacher 
training. Bachelor and master degrees. Full- 
time and part-time courses. Degree courses 
for normal school graduates and physical edu- 
cation students. For information address 
H. Wilde, Ph. D., Dean, Box S, 97 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A. 
B., B. S. in Home Economics, B. M. in 
Music. Teacher Training. 125 acres. 
Receiving enrollments for the Fall of 
1930. Catalog. Address 

REGISTRAR, HOOD COLLEGE 

Box S, Frederick, Md. 





EERE. LOAD ENE DE 
ENGINEERING — ELECTRICITY 
ARCHITECTURE— DRAFTING 


Save time—enroll at this old established school of 
engineering. Enter any time, days or evenings. 1, 2 
and 3 year courses. Diplomas and B. S. Degrees. 
i > Special 4 months’ 
ractical course in 
fting. Othershort 
courses. Low tuition 
—easy terms. Earn 
while youlearn. Free 
employment bureau. 
Athletics. Successful 
graduates every- 





where. Write for our free, illustrated 80 page ‘‘Blue 
Book.” It gives you all the facts. Address the Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Morey ,B.S.,M. E. 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
C-55 118 East 26th Chicago, Il. 


Rider College Saves 2 Years 


Four years’ College Work and Bachelor De- 
gree in two years, 48 weeks each. Finance, 
Business Administration, Executive, Secre- 
tarial, Commercial Teacher Training and C. 
P. A. Accounting. 2000 students annually. 
Co-ed. Summer Sessions granting college 
credits. Dormitories. Athletics, Exceptional 
positions for graduates. 66th year. Catalog. 
Treasurer, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 





BEAVER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Accredited. 76th year. 23 minutes from all Philadel- 
phia advantages. Courses lead to A. B. and B, 8S. de- 
grees. Standard college courses. New Chemistry, Biology 
and physics laboratories. Home Economics, Kindergarten- 
Primary, Commercial Education, Health Education, Mu- 
sic, Fine Arts, Speech Arts, Secretaryship. Teachers’ 
certificate, 16 buildings. Dormitories with private baths. 
Catalog. alter Burton eenway, D. D., 
President, Box S, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S. 


COLLEGE 


A standard college. A. B., B. S., B. M. de- 
grees. Combined 5-year college and nurse 
training course. Music, Art, Public Speaking, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial, Physical Edu- 
cation. Catalog... Address Illinois Woman’s 
College, Box 910, Jacksonville, Ill. 


SEND “HER” 


SETON HILL 


“The Tiffany of Womens Colleges” 
GREENSBURG, PA. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 

Catholic college for women near 
Morristown, N. J. A. B., B. S., B. M. 
degrees. Teacher-training. Home 
Economics, Music. Attractive build- 
ings, complete laboratories. 400-acre 
campus. All sports. Catalog. Address 
Dean, Box S, Convent Station, N. J. 











MELVIN 
SHEPPARD, 
snapped in 

action 


ITH a_ good 

deal of pleasure 
I have. accepted the 
invitation to contrib- 
ute this article to The 
Scholastic on the sub- 
ject of track athletics. Fortunately, we 
have reached the place in this country 
today in which the value of competitive 
athletics as a phase in the educational 
scheme does not have to be upheld. Edu- 
cators today are convinced that clean 
sport goes hand in hand with the mental 
development of the American girl and 
boy. ' 

I feel I can state definitely from my 
personal experience in athletics, which 
started back in the early days of this 
century as a boy in Brown’s Prepara- 
tory School in Philadelphia, that prop- 
erly guided sport can wield a tremen- 
dous influence in a boy’s physical and 
mental development. I can also draw 
on the experience of my son, Mel. Jr., 
who is now a sophomore at Princeton 
and a member of the varsity track 
squad, to prove the same. 

But even aside from the more im- 
portant benefits of physical and mental 
development, track competition, in the 
cases in which boys come to excel, can 
lead to innumerable interesting experi- 
ences which help to enrich a life. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to you 
to know that I maintain a safe deposit 
box in a New York bank, in which I 
keep my cld medals and prizes. Occa- 
sionally I go there and look them over. 
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Some Tips for Tracksters 


By MELvIN W. SHEPPARD 


Former American Middle Distance Champion and winner of 
800 and 1500-meter events in 1908 Olympic Games 


They bring back to me memories of a 
hundred and one interesting incidents 
and personalities. 

They recall, for instance, the recep- 
tion in which President Roosevelt 
greeted myself and other members of 
the 1908 Olympic team when we re- 
turned from London. On that occa- 
sion, Mr. Roosevelt, having been told 
that I had given up my position in oftder 
to represent the United States at the 
Olympic Games, volunteered his assist- 
ance in obtaining for me a position. 
Shortly after, he brought about an ex- 
ecutive order which resulted in my ap- 
pointment as a Customs Officer in the 
Port of Philadelphia. 

The medals recall, also, the incident 
which found me in the unprecedented 
situation of appearing before Queen 
Alexandra of England in my bare feet. 
On the final day of the 1908 Olympic 
track contests, the Queen presented the 





A Great Runner 


Melvin W. Sheppard, who con- 
tributes the accompanying article on 
track for readers of The Scholastic, 
carries one of the most famous and 
honorable names in the history of 
amateur sport in this country. First 
competing as a schoolboy in Phila- 
delphia, he later graduated into club 
competition and became the greatest 
middle distance runner in the United 
States. He_ established several 
world’s records and reached prob- 
ably the climax of his career in the 
1908 Olympic Games at London 
when he won the 800 and 1500 meter 
races for the United States, com- 
peting against the best of all nations. 

During the war, Mr. Sheppard 
served as Aide to General Sage of 
the 38th Division U. S. A., as Di- 
visional Athletic Director. Later 
he became the Field Director of the 
Playground Recreation Association 
of America, organising Municipal 
Recreational movements in various 
cities throughout the country. At 
present, he is the Recreational Di- 
rector of the Millrose Athletic As- 
sociation, composed of employees of 
John Wanamaker, New York. 


—“Bos” Harron 
Scholastic Sports Editor. 











prizes. Being the winner of three first 
prizes and having just finished running 
on the American relay team, I fell in 
line just as I was, in athletic costume. 
The softness of the plush carpet on the 
stairs leading to the Queen’s box ap- 
pealed to my tired feet and I removed 
my spiked shoes and carried them in my 
hand. 

Having received my three medals, I 


thanked Her Majesty cordially, turned 
and walked down the stairs. I learned 
later that my conduct was not quite 
according to royal etiquette and I hope 
I have been forgiven by Great Britain 
for having appeared before the royal 
family in my bare feet. 

I am asked often if I believe the 
years I spent in training and competi- 
tion helping to maintain the standards 
of American track sports have been 
worthwhile. 

My answer is, very definitely, yes. 
When I first became interested in ath- 
letics, I was a tongue-tied youngster, 
with more or less of the “gang spirit” 
which is the lot of the normal boy of 
15 or 16 but which in my case was de- 
veloped into team spirit and true loyalty 
through athletics. I have made many 
good friends and have had the privilege 
of meeting famous people in many 
countries. I have traveled through 
nearly every nation in Europe and in 
every state in the Union and have en- 
joyed experiences which would not 
otherwise have come to me. Some of 
those benefits may not come to a boy 
who is not fortunate enough to become 
a champion. But the normal boy who 
is willing to train earnestly may reap 
most of those benefits and I am at- 
tempting to bring them to numbers of 
boys and girls in my present capacity as 
director of Recreational Activities of 
the Millrose Athletic Association, a 
body composed of the employees of 
John Wanamaker, New York. 

For the high school boy who is em- 
barking on his training in track, I 
would utter the single warning not to 
start too early and not too strenuously. 
I think you will find, in looking over 
the list of American champions, past 
and present, that the ones who have 
fared best are those who did not start 
strenuous competition too early. I 
should say from my own experience 
that 18 or 19 is time enough for the 
real taxing competition that makes 
champions, although a boy may run 
without harm two or three years 
earlier. 

The middle distance races, the half- 
mile, the mile and the two-mile, are 
taxing events and it is well to have a 
sound physical foundation before plung- 
ing into them too strenuously. The ex- 
perience of Joie Ray, who was prob- 
ably the most consistent miler this 
country ever has developed, points to 
the truth of that statement. 

There is one practice against which I 
would warn high school boys and their 
coaches. In some cities, there are vari- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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. World Affairs 
(Concluded from page 23) 
news of the event suppressed, fearing the 
effect it would have in western Europe. 
When it leaked out he discharged the 
press agent who permitted it. 


MEXICO—New President Attacked 
After Inauguration. Before a crowd 

of 50,000 patriotic Mexicans, crowding 
the “national stadium at Mexico City, 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio, elected last Novem- 
ber to the presidency of Mexico for the 
full term of four years, succeeding the 
provisional president Emilio Portes Gil, 
was inaugurated in the highest office of 
our neighboring republic. The United 
States was represented by J. Reuben 
Clark, Jr., former Under-Secretary of 
State, as special ambassador in the ab- 
sence of retiring Ambassador Dwight W. 
Morrow. The personality of the new 
president, an engineer by profession, has 
become familiar to the American public 
during his recent good-will visit to the 
United States. In his inaugural address 
he pledged himself to follow out the 
social and economic policies of the Revo- 
lutionary Party of Calles and Portes Gil. 
The hope that Mexico would get 
through one inauguration without violence 
that has marked almost every change of 
office in recent years was blasted when, 
within two hours after he was sworn in, 
while leaving the National Palace, the 
Rubio party was attacked by a youth 
standing among the spectators, who fired 
six shots at the presidential car, wound- 
ing Senor Ortiz Rubio in the jaw, slight- 


ly injuring his wife, and niece and four 


other aides or bystanders. The Presi- 
dent was rushed to a hospital where two 
operations were performed to remove 
splintered bone, but the wound was de- 
clared not to be serious. Mexican police 
quizzed the would-be assassin, Daniel 
Flores, 22 years old, who insisted that 
the attack was made on his own respon- 
sibility. He admitted, however, that he 
was a follower of Jose Vasconcelos, de- 
feated candidate of the Anti-Reelection- 
ist Party at the recent election. Author- 
ities believe the attempt was part of a 
widespread plot to kill the President and 
his entire cabinet. Vasconcelos, who is 
now in retirement in Los Angeles, hop- 
ing to lead a revolutionary movement 
against the present government, expressed 
regret for the attack. Several Commun- 
ists and other sympathizers of the young 
assassin were rounded up, and the gov- 
ernment redoubled its efforts to crush 
any incipient rebellion. The Mexican 
people as a whole are believed to be tired 
of the constant violence, and the over- 
whelming defeat of last year’s formidable 
Escobar-Manzo-Valenzuela_ revolt will 
probably deter others from similar at- 
tempts in the near future. 
7 JAPAN—Emperor’s Brother Wed- 
ded. With the century-old Shinto 
ritual that has attended so many similar 
events in Nippon, Prince Takamatsu, 
younger brother of Emperor Hirohito, 
was married to Princess Kikuko Tokuga- 
wa, daughter of the once all-powerful 
house of Tokugawa, last of the great race 
of Shoguns, or feudal chiefs who ruled 
Japan for two and a half centuries be- 
fore revival of the imperial house in 1868. 
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Student Government at Stilil- 
water, Minnesota 


HE work of the Stillwater High 

School Student Council is known and 
recognized all over the state of Minne- 
sota. It has worked efficiently now for 
many years and is popular with both 
faculty and students. An article about the 
Council, written by Leman Olsenius, Presi- 
dent, as well as comments by Margaret 
Benham, Sheldon Johnson, Albert 
Lehmicke and James Madden, respectively 
Senior, Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman 
class representatives, has been received; 
and we shall try to give you their descrip- 
tion of Student Government at Stillwater, 
together with their opinions about it as 
fully as possible. Mr. J. O. Johnson is 
principal. 

The school is divided into twenty-two 
advisory groups, each group consisting of 
about twenty pupils. Each group elects one 
representative to the Student Council and 
through these representatives any student 
may bring up bills, or comment on school 
activities. The Student Council elects an- 
nually in September ‘five committees: 

(1) The Finance Committee, which 
handles all the finances of the school, 
football and basketball receipts, the benefit 
play, etc., paying all expenses arising dur- 
ing the year. 

(2) The Assembly Committee, which 
supervises approximately four assemblies 
each week. Each assembly must please 
the students and entertain as well as in- 
struct for twenty-five minutes each day. 

(3) The Reception Committee, which 
entertains and receives all visitors, and 
manages the social affairs, dances, etc. 

(4) The Yell Committee, which takes 
care of mass meetings and cheering dur- 
ing games. 

(5) The Hall and Building Committee, 
which sees that all lockers are kept clean 
and closed and takes care of the building 
and grounds. 

These five committees and a few special 
committees manage all school activities. 
The school paper is edited by students 
without even a faculty adviser. 

Every Wednesday there are advisory 
group meetings, conducted with regular 
parliamentary law procedure. Every other 
Wednesday the Council meets, after which 
the members proceed to their advisory 
groups and report on the results, bills 
passed, subjects discussed, etc. 

Many and varied reasons are given for 
the popularity of student participation in 
school government at Stillwater. The 
students are given an opportunity to voice 
their own opinions on school policies. 
Those skilled in debate, argumentation, 
and parliamentary law have good reason 
for putting their talent to definite use. 
Each individual feels more responsibility 
for the school as a whole and therefore 
tries to uphold and better it. The Presi- 
dent of the Council says: “From these, 
meetings of the Student Council we are 
being trained for future leadership and 
also being well equipped to step into ac- 
tive citizenship.” 
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(Concluded from page 28) 

ous divisions of interscholastic compe- 
tition, classified according to weight. I 
have known of cases in which a boy, 
near the dividing line in weight, would 
govern his diet for a few days before a 
race in order to take off a few pounds 
and remain in his original class, in 
which his chances of winning are prob- 
ably better than they would be in the 
class above. 

That practice, very obviously, is 
fraught with danger because it may 
well weaken a boy and certainly any 
young fellow competing in athletics 
needs all of the strength which good, 
solid food will give him, instead of 
“making weight,” as the expression 
goes in boxing. 











THE ROMANCE OF COLOR 


SEPIA 


Hu Cuttle-fish is one of the most 
Epes denizens of tropical 
waters—yet he often subscribes to the 
theory that ‘‘He who fights and runs 
away will live to fight another day.” 

And he covers his retreat by excret- 
ing a blackish brown fluid, which 
makes the surrounding water opaque, 
and enables the cuttle-fish to escape. 

From this fluid comes the color Sepia 
—the best of which comes from cuttle- 
fish in the Indian Ocean and adjoin- 
ing seas. 

HEN you use Devoe Tempera 

Colors you not only enable your 
students to achieve results of which 
they are proud—but you arouse added 
interest at the start. For you can cap- 
italize on the fact that these Devoe 
Tempera Colors are the very colors 
which leading artists themselves use 
—with which some of our finest 
modern masterpieces have beencreated. 

Devoe Tempera Colors are made by 
America’s leading makers of artists’ 
materials. They will help you to teach 
color sense and color appreciation. 

A post card will bring you the name 
and address of the nearest Devoe dealer. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
1 West 47th Street New York 


DEVOE 


Tempera Colors 
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Gallegher—A Newspaper Story 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis 
PART IlI—Concluded from Last Issue 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR 
'HE Burrbank murderer was being 
sought everywhere. To Gallegher, 

office-boy of the “Press,” the possibility of 
his hiding in Philadelplia was excising. 
Reasoning that he would try to conceal his 
missing finger, Gallegher kept his eyes open 
for suspicious glove-wearers. A week later 
Detective Hefflefinger came down from 
New York in search of a burglar, and 
Gallegher, though it lost him his job, spent 
the day with him. On his way home he 
saw @ well-dressed man, one of whose 
glove-fingers stood out stiffly. Following, 
Gallegher watched him enter an inn at 
Torresdale, where an illegal championship 
fight was to be held that night. From the 
unkeeper’s boy he learned a way to see the 
fight by crawling through a window of the 
barn and heard enough about the stranger 
to strengthen his suspicions. He wired 
Hefflefinger to meet him and told his find 
to the sporting editor of the “Press,” who 
was to attend the fight. If the man was 
the murderer, the paper would have a great 
“scoop.” The three rode to the inn, and 
the editor went in. Gallegher and the de- 
tective crawled through the barn window 
and hid in the straw. It was late; unless 
something happened soon, the newspaper 
would have gone to press. The suspect 
came in with the other men. The fight 
was on. At the door sounded three blows, 
and in charged a squad of police raiders. 
Hefflefinger slid down, collared the mur- 
derer, and placed him under arrest. What 
he said removed all doubt of his innocence. 
The police, though, would not release the 
editor. It seemed impossible to get the 
story to the “Press” in time. Gallegher 
slipped the editor's notebook from _ his 
pocket and made his way to a carruge. 


_ yard outside was in tumult, horses 
were stamping and plunging and back- 
ing the carriages into one another ; lights 
were flashing from every window and the 
voices of the prisoners were still raised in 
angry. expostulation. 

Gallegher stole off into a dark corner, 
and watched the scene until his eyesight 
became familiar with the position of the 
land. Then with his eyes fixed fearfully on 
the swinging light of a lantern with which 
an officer was searching among the car- 
riages, he groped his way between horses’ 
hoofs and behind the wheels of carriages 
to the cab which he had himself placed at 
the furthermost gate. It was still there, 
and the horse, as he had left it, with its 
head turned. toward the city. Gallegher 
opened the big gate noiselessly, and worked 
nervously at the hitching strap. The knot 
was covered with a thin coating of ice, 
and it was several minutes before he 
could loosen it. But his teeth finally 
pulled it apart, and with the. reins in his 
hands he sprang upon the wheel. And as 
he stood so, a shock of fear ran down 
his spine like an electric current, his 
breath left him, and he stood immovable, 
gazing with wide eyes into the darkness. 

The officer with the lantern had sud- 
denly loomed up from behind a carriage 
not fifty feet distant, and was standing 
perfectly still, with his lantern held over 
his head, peering so directly toward Gaille- 
gher that the boy felt that he must see 


him. Gallegher stood with one foot on 
the hub of the wheel and with the other 
on the box waiting to spring. It seemed 
a minute before either of them moved, and 
then the officer took a step forward, and 
demanded sternly, “Who is that? What 
are you doing there?” 

There was no time for parley then. 
Gallegher felt that he had been taken 
in the act, and that his only chance lay 
in open fight. Hé leaped upon the box, 
pulling out the whip as he did so, and 
with a quick sweep lashed the horse across 
the head and back. The animal sprang 
forward and plunged into the darkness. 

“Stop!” cried the officer. 

The three reports of a pistol rang out 
briskly from behind him. 

The pistol shots were answered by the 
impatient clangour of a patrol wagon’s 
gong, and glancing over his _ shoulder 
Gallegher saw its red and green lanterns 
tossing from side to side. 

“T hadn’t bargained to race you against 
no patrol wagons,” said Gallegher to his 
animal; “but if they want a race, we'll 
give them a tough tussle for it.” 

Philadelphia, lying four miles to the 
south, sent up a faint yellow glow to the 
sky. It seemed very far away, and 
Gallegher’s braggadocio grew cold within 
him at the loneliness of his adventure and 
the thought of the long ride before him. 

The rain and sleet beat through his 
clothes, arid struck his skin with a sharp 
chilling touch that set him trembling. 

Once he thought of stopping to get out 
the blanket in which he had wrapped him- 
self on the first trip, but he feared to spare 
the time, and drove on with his teeth 
chattering and shoulders shaking. with cold. 

He welcomed the first solitary row of 
darkened houses with a faint cheer of 
recognition. The scattered lamp-posts 
lightened his spirits, and even the badly 
paved streets rang under the beats of his 
horse’s feet like music. He had been 
driving nearly an hour, he calculated, and 
in that time the rain had changed to a wet 
snow, that fell heavily and clung to what- 
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ever it touched. At last he turned the 
horse’s head into Broad Street, the city’s 
great thoroughfare. 

He was driving noiselessly over the 
snow and slush in the street, with his 
thoughts bent only on the clock-face he 
wished so much to see, when a hoarse 
voice challenged him from the sidewalk. 
“Hey, you, stop there!” said the voice. 

Gallegher turned his head, and though 
he saw that the voice came from under 
a policeman’s helmet, his only answer was 
to hit his horse sharply over the head 
with his whip and to urge it into a gallop. 

This on his part, was followed by a 
sharp, shrill whistle from the policeman. 
Another whistle answered it from a street- 
corner one block ahead of him. “Whoa,” 
said Gallegher, pulling on the reins. 
“There’s one too many of them,” he added, 
in apologetic explanation. The horse 
stopped, and stood, breathing heavily. 

“Why in hell didn’t you stop when I 
told you to?” demanded the voice, now 
close at the cab’s side. 

“I didn’t hear you,” returned Gallegher, 
sweetly. “But I heard you whistle, and 
I heard your partner whistle, and I thought 
maybe it was me you wanted to speak to, 
so I just stopped.” 

“You heard me well enough. Why aren’t 
your lights lit?” demanded the voice. 

“Should I have ’em lit?” asked Galle- 
gher, bending over and regarding them 
with sudden interest. 

“You know you should, and if you don’t 
you’ve no right to be driving that cab. 
I don’t believe you’re the regular driver, 
anyway. Where'd you get it?” 

“It ain’t my cab, of course,” said 
Gallegher, with an easy laugh. “It’s Luke 
McGovern’s. He left it outside Cronin’s 
while he went in to get a drink, and he 
took too much, and me father told me to 
drive it round to the stable for him. I’m 
Cronin’s son. McGovern ain’t in no con- 
dition to drive. You can see yourself how 
he’s been misusing the horse. He puts it 
up at Bachman’s livery stable, and I was 
just going round there now.” 

Gallegher’s knowledge of the local celeb- 
rities of the district confused the zealous 
officer of the peace. He surveyed the boy 
with a steady stare that would have dis- 
tressed a less skillful liar, but Gallegher 
only shrugged his shoulders slightly. A sec- 
ond snow-covered form emerged suddenly 

“What is it, Reeder?” it asked. 


An original woodcut by Harvey A. Van Valkenburgh. 
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“Oh, nothing much,” replied the first 
officer. “This kid hadn’t any lamps lit, so 
I called to him to stop and he didn’t do it, 
so I whistled to you. It’s all right, though. 
He’s just taking it round to Bachman’s, 
Go ahead,” he added, sulkily. 

“Get up!” chirped Gallegher. “Good 
night,” he added, over his shoulder. 

Gallegher gave an hysterical little gasp 
of relief as he trotted away from the two 
policemen, and poured bitter maledictions 
on their heads for two meddling fools. 

It was so cold that when the boy 
stamped his feet against the foot-board 
to keep them warm, sharp pains shot up 
through his body, and when he beat his 
arms about his shoulders, as he had seen 
real cabmen do, blood in his finger-trips 
tingled so acutely that he cried aloud with 
the pain. 

He saw, dimly hanging above his head, 


a round disc of light that seemed like a - 


great moon, and which he finally guessed 
to be the clock face for which he had 
been on the lookout. 

He gave a gasp of consternation when 
he saw that it was half-past two, and that 
there was but ten minutes left to him. 

He rose in his seat and called on the 
horse, and urged it into a reckless gallop 
over the slippery asphalt. He considered 
nothing else but speed. 

Gallegher never knew how it began, but 
he was suddenly assaulted by shouts on 
either side, his horse was thrown back 
on its haunches, and he found two men 
in cabmen’s livery hanging at its head, and 
patting its sides, and calling it by name. 
And the other cabmen who have their 
stand at the corner were swarming about 
the carriage all of them talking and swear- 
ing at once, and gesticulating wildly with 
their whips. 

They said they knew the cab was Mc- 
Govern’s, and they wanted to know where 
he was, and why he wasn’t on it; they 
wanted to know where Gallegher had 
stolen it, and some of them called loudly 
for a policeman to take the young thief 
in charge. 

Gallegher bent forward, and lashed sav- 
agely at the horse with his whip. 

“Let me go,” he shouted, as he tugged 
impotently at the reins. “Let me go, I tell 
you. I haven’t stole no cab, and you've 
got no right to stop me. Do you hear 
me?” he cried, his voice rising and break- 
ing in a shriek of passion and disappoint- 
ment. “I tell you to let go those reins, 
And leaning forward, the boy struck sav- 
agely with his long whip at the faces of 
the men about the horse’s head. 

Someone on the crowd reached up and 
caught him by the ankles, and with a 
quick jerk pulled him off the box, and 
threw him on to the street. But he was 
up on his knees in a moment, and caught 
at the man’s hand. 

“Don’t let them stop me, mister,” he 
cried, “please let me go. I didn’t steal the 
cab, sir. S’help me, I didn’t. I’m telling 
you.the truth. Take me to the Press office, 
and they’ll prove it to you. They'll pay 
you anything you ask ’em. It’s only such 
a little ways now, and I’ve come so far, 
sir. Please don’t let them stop me,” he 
sobbed, clasping the man about the knees. 
“For Heaven’s sake, mister, let me go!” 


The managing editor of the Press took 
up the india-rubber speaking-tube at his 
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Mrs. Bell was a great talker. She visited 
the doctor’s office one day and told him all 
her symptoms. She finally paused for 
breath and said, “Doctor, don’t you want 
to look and see if my tongue is coated?” 
“T know it isn’t” said the doctor, “you don’t 
find grass on a race track.” 


Oo 
“Gramma,” said Willie, 
mama’s mama?” 
“No, dear,” said she, “I am your grand- 
mother on your father’s side.” 
“Well,” said Willie, “you’re on the los- 
ing side, I can tell you that.” 


“are you my 








side, and answered, “Not yet” to an inquiry 
the night editor had already put to him 
five times within the last twenty minutes. 

Then he snapped the metal top of the 
tube impatiently, and went up-stairs. As 
he passed the door of the local room, he 
noticed that the reporters had not gone 
home, but were sitting about on the tables 
and chairs waiting. The city editor asked, 
“Any news yet?” and the managing editor 
shook his head. 

“Well,” said that gentleman, tentatively. 

“Weli,” returned the managing editor, 
“T don’t think we can wait; do you?” 

“Tt’s a half-hour after time now,” said 
the night editor, “and we'll miss the 
suburban trains if we hold the paper back 
any longer. We can’t afford to wait for 
a purely hypothetical story. The chances 
are all against the fight’s having taken 
place or this Hade’s having been ar- 
rested.” 

The managing editor looked steadily 
down at the floor. 

“Very well,” he said, slowly, “we won’t 
wait any longer.” But the two editors still 
looked at each other doubtfully. 

As they stood so, there came a sudden 
shout and ‘the sound of people running 
to and fro in the reportorial rooms below. 
There was the tramp of many footsteps on 
the stairs, and above the confusion they 
heard the voice of the city editor telling 
someone to “run to Madden’s and get some 
brandy, quick.” 

No one in the composing-room said 
anything; but those compositors who had 
started to go home began slipping off 
their overcoats, and everyone stood with 
his eyes fixed on the door. 

It was kicked open from the outside, 
and in the doorway stood a cab-driver and 
the city editor, supporting between them a 
pitiful little figure of a boy, wet and mis- 
erable, and with the snow melting on his 
clothes and running in little pools to the 
floor. “Why, it’s Gallegher,” said the 
night editor, in a tone of the keenest dis- 
appointment. 

Gallegher shook himself free from his 
supporters, and took an unsteady step 
forward. 

“Mr. Dwyer, sir,” he began faintly, with 
his eyes fixed fearfully on the managing 
editor, “he got arrested—and I couldn’t 


She: What do you mean by kissing me? 
I say, what do you mean? 

He: Why-er-nothing. 

She: Don’t do it again. I won’t have 
any man kissing me unless he means busi- 
ness. Do you hear? 


Hallie N.: Why don’t you like spa- 
ghetti? 

Red W.: Because Washington advise] 
that we avoid all foreign entanglements. 


Young Man (growing impatient) : 

“How long will it be before Doris makes 
her appearance?” 

Girl’s Brother: 
it now.” 


“She’s upstairs making 


“Oh, dear me,” said Mrs. Newlywed. 
“George likes sponge cake so well and I 
know this one isn’t going to be good. I 
don’t believe the store sent me the right 
kind of sponges.” 








get here no sooner, ‘cause they kept 
a-stopping me, and they took me cab from 
under me—but—” he pulled the notebook 
from his breast and held it out with its 
covers damp and limp from the rain, “but 
we got Hade, and here’s Mr. Dwyer’s 
copy.” 

And then he asked, with a queer note 
in his voice, partly of dread and partly 
of hope, “Am I in time, sir?” 

The managing editor took the book, and 
tossed it to the foreman, who ripped out 
its leaves and dealt them out to his men 
as rapidly as a gambler deals out cards. 

Then the managing editor stooped and 
picked Gallegher up in his arms, and sit- 
ting down, began to unlace his wet shoes. 

Gallegher made a faint effort to resist 
this degradation of managerial dignity; 
but his protest was a very feeble one, and 
his head fell back heavily on the managing 
editor’s shoulder. 

To Gallegher the incandescent lights 
began to whirl about in circles, and to 
burn in different colours; the faces of the 
reporters kneeling before him and chaffing 
his hands and feet grew dim and un- 
familiar, and the roar and rumble of the 
great presses in the basement sounded 
far away, like the murmur of the sea. 

And then the place and the circum- 
stances of it came back to him again. 

Gallegher looked up, with a faint smile, 
into the managing editor’s face. “You 
won't turn me off for r-nning away, will 
you?” he whispered. 

The managing editor did not answer 
immediately. His head was bent, and he 
was thinking, for some reason or other, 
of a little boy of his own, at home in bed. 
Then he said, quietly, “Not this time, 
Galleyher.” 

Gallegher’s head sank back comfortably 
on the older man’s shoulder, and he smiled 
comprehensively at the faces of the young 
men crowded around him. “You hadn't 
ought to,” he said, with a touch of his 
old impudence, “’cause—I beat the town.” 
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For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


A. How Many Languages Do You Speak? 
The tactless disregard of tourists for the feel- 
ings of foreign nationals is said to make harder 
the difficult post-war adjustments. How much of 
the attitude which causes us to designate the 
strangers within our gates as “‘wops,” “hunkies,”’ 
“dagoes,” ‘“‘greasers,”’ etc., can be accounted for 
by linguistic exclusiveness ? 
To what extent does the study of a foreign 
language increase our understanding of English? 
Something to Write—Make an exploration into 
the possiblities of our language by writing a short 
paragraph so far as possible in words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Then express the same thought 
in words of Latin derivation. E.g., The farm- 
er’s wife does her many chores quickly and well. 
The agriculturist’s consort discharges her multi- 
farious duties with promptitude and dexterity. 
In two hundred words write an appeal for a 
more extensive study of foreign languages. 


B. Mary 
“The outward, wayward life we see, 
The hidden springs we may not know” 
—Whittier. 

You will find that Mary is a story which pic- 
tures the outward life and at the same time 
delicately probes the hidden springs of person- 
ality. 

1. Notice the absence of all explanation. Do 
you feel this as a defect, or are the scenes and 
characters convincingly portrayed without it? 2. 
Do you think it possible for sisters to be so unlike 
physically, mentally, and temperamentally as Kass 
and Mary? 3. Explain how poetry afternoons 
were conducted by the teacher. 4. Read Thomas 
Hood’s “I Remember, I Remember.” Does it 
affect you as it affected Kass? Would children 
today be asked to memorize this poem? Why, or 
why not? 5. Enumerate fhe forces which im- 
pelled Kass to make her sacrifice; those which 
made the triumph of generosity doubtful. 6. How 
did these children of Queen Victoria’s time differ 
from children of today in style of dress? in 
habits of thought? 7, What saves Kass from 
being a “‘goody-goody” child? 8. What attitude 
did children who were not in the secret take 
toward Kass? Comment on the validity of this 
point. 9. Had you been in the place of the 
mother and her callers, should you, too, have mis- 
judged the child? Explain. 10. Competent critics 
ave said that Katherine Mansfield analyzed life 
with cold, even cruel, objectivity; others have 
found that she looked upon her fellow beings 
with warm, sympathetic understanding. What is 
your opinion—so far as you are able to judge 
from this story? 


C. Katherine Mansfield 

Do not read this article until after you have 
analyzed Mary for yourself. Always think your- 
self hungry before you read yourself full. To 
what qualities of Katherine Mansfield’s art does 
Miss Henly call attention? Which of t had 
you discovered for yourself? Does the author’s 
explanation of the — a in Miss Mans- 
field’s art satisfy you? ? Could Katherine 
Mansfield, like Tennyson’s Ulysses say, “I am a 
part of all that I have met’? Prove. the correct- 
ness of your answer. Read aloud Keats’ “The 
Terror of Death.” To what extent could he and 
Katherine Mansfield have sympathized with each 
other? 

D. The ‘Poetry Corner 

The Blindman Prize of $250, offered annually 
for the best poem in English submitted to the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, was established 
in appreciation of Hervey Allen’s much admired 
poem, “The Blindman.” 

Soon after Mr. Allen had published Earth 
Moods, Louis Untermeyer sai “At present 
Allen stands at the cross-roads; he has the pos- 
sibilities of being either a lyricist or a writer of 
epics. It will be interesting to see which role 
he chooses.” From what Mr. Lowe tells of the 
recent volume, New Legends, do you conclude 
that Mr. Allen has made the expected choice? 

Analysis: 1. Give briefly the thought of each 
poem. 2. How do you recognize these poems as 
belonging to the lyric genre? 3. What conclu- 
sions do you reach concerning the emotional 
temper of Allen’s mind? Comment on the pattern 
of the poems. Does the t use new arrange- 
ments or are his forms those made familiar by 
long use? Explain why a happy use of figures 
of speech gives us pleasure. ame and evaluate 
the effectiveness of the figures of speech in 
Drowned Sailor, stanzas 1 and 3; in The House 
by the Marsh, stanzas 1 and 2. Does Mr. Allen, 
like Byron, look upon old age with abhorrence? 


E. How Would You Like to be a Librarian? 
Mention several over-crowded vocations. What 


is the employment probability in librarianship? 
Account for this situation. What remuneration 
may a librarian expect? How does this compare 
with that offered by other professions? In what 
departments of library work could a young per- 
son who is extremely diffident or who has a 


physical deformity succeed? In what respects is 
the work of a reference librarian akin to that 
of a teacher? of a social worker? If you were 
a young librarian, should you prefer employment 
in a large or in a small library? Give your rea- 
sons. Discuss the opportunities for social service 
afforded by the extension of library facilities to 
special classes of people. (‘“‘He Taught Blind 
Men to Read,” by Edward Van Cleve in The 
Scholastic for January 4 tells about the Braille 
System.) 
F. Cover Design 

Look at the cover design long and well. Some 
day when you visit Venice you will see the great 
statue here depicted in front of the Scuola di 
San Marco. Ruskin pronounced it the most 
glorious work of sculpture in the world. Study 
the tense muscles of the rider, his posture, the 
expression of his face. What is the spirit which 
he breathes? What does the horse suggest? 
What effect was secured by lifting the left fore- 
leg? Do you find unity of feeling expressed by 
horse and rider? What does Verrocchio tell us 
of certain aspects of the Renaissance spirit? For 
an excelient short account of Verrocchio and his 
masterpiece see Famous Sculpture by Charles L. 
Barstow. 


G. Gallegher 


T. Analysis: 1. Give your opinion of the 
relative importance of plot, setting and charac- 
terization in “Gallegher.” 2. Mention at least 
three descriptions whieh help to make the story 
convincing. 3. To what extent is the author suc- 
cessful in maintaining suspense? At what points 
is the fate of Gallegher’s plan most in doubt? 
_ IL. Word Scrutiny: Explain the meaning of 
italicized words. He read the feuilletons of the 
police reporter. The sporting editor capitulated. 
Mr. Dwyer was welcomed with effusive courtesy. 
The wearers of astrakhan trimméd coats pre- 
served a cliquentss. They fought for the delec- 
tation of the audience. The editor ceased to be 
politic. Gallegher’s braggadocio failed. It was a 
purely hypothetical story. 


H. Following the Films 

After the manner of Miss Robertson’s reports, 
write an appreciation of some film ich a num- 
ber of your classmates have seen. Read it and 
have the class estimate the justness of your 

Explain just what is meant by “The talkies 
are growing up.” Does it surprise you to learn 
that such a theme as that of Men Without Women 
is treated without pathos? Why? Who is your 
favorite screen comedian? How do you feel that 
he would compare with Jack Okie? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Matching Test __<* 

A 3. Franklin 
1. Electric street ay 4. a in N. Y. har- 

r 
2. Sun-Yat-Sen ( ) 5. Government aid to 
3. Saint-Gaudens ( ) unemployed 
4. Perry ( ) 6. Bank for Interna- 
5. Sevier . a tional Settlements 
6. Dole ( } 7. Greek Sculptor 
7. Basle ¢ 8. Barefooted before 
8. Gavrilo Princip Queen Alexandra 
( ) 9.-First tried in Lon- 

9. Muenchen i don in 1882 
10. Praxiteles ( ) 10. The “George Wash- 
11. Connie Mack ( ) ~~ ington” of his coun- 
12. Mel Sheppard ( ) try. 

B. 11. Gasned ae to 

: merican trade. 
1. Fatror Saint of the 12. The Worl id War : 
2. Famous American 13. The “Bok Award. 
Sculptor 


Il. The March Calendar 

The first letter of each answer will, when 
read vertically, spell the name of a prominent 
American the anniversary of whose birth will be 
observed this month. After’ you have found who 
he is, tell what entitles him to fame. 

1. Defeated a Confederate ironclad. 

2. Was acquired from Russia in 1867. 

3. First name of African explorer. 

4. Wheger€aesar was assassinated. 

S. a of republic of Texas (full 
name). 

6. Great jurist and son of famous American 
author (full name). 

7. Battle won by “Old Hickory.” 


ill. The Glory That Was Greece 
Give the four standards which Professor Agard 
suggests may be ag in judging all sculpture. 
t projects in the U. S., completed or nearing 
completion, remind us of the attempts of the 
ancients to carve their glory in rock or ‘marble? 
IV. The Fr et. pi og es Lt]. / 
After you have read the frontispigce explain 
the example you find therein that ( shows the 





futility of trying to stay the irrepressible march 


of industrial progress. Show it is easy 


S 
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to sacrifice beauty in mass production. State how 
ba owe at Stockholm is attempting. to com- 
this. 


V. Franklin 2 

How far west did North Carolina claim under 
her old charters and grants? What caused the 
three counties, Greene, Sullivan, and Washington 
to form an independent state? Who was made 
governor? What factors caused it to fail? Did 
John Sevier later become active in politics again? 


VI. Denaturing Monoxide 


During the war scientists made many dis- 
coveries to perfect killing, to aid in the use of 
death-dealing weapons, and to protect men against 
the deadly machines of the enemy. After the 
war these same discoveries and inventions have 
been adapted to ways of maintaining peace, of 
promoting useful industries, and of saving live; 
in the many dangers'of our present complex and 
high-speed civilization. 

A. State what has been done in this respect 
with monoxide gas. 

B. The tear bomb is now being used by the 
police in fighting bandits and putting down riot. 
Give as may examples as you can of other in- 
ventions or discoveries of wartime that have 
been adapted to use in farming, business, and 
industry. 

VII. Our Changimg Supreme Court 

A. This article may be made the basis of a 
study or review of the Federal Courts or specifi- 
cally of the Supreme Court. Read also Article 
III of the Constitution. Which of the Federal 
Courts is the only one specifically created by the 
Constitution? Name the others in the Federal 
system. Which court can Congress not abolish? 
Why? What is the term of a justice of the 
Supreme Court? How much longer does he serve 
than a judge in the inferior courts? What 
reasons do you think the Constitutional Fathers 
had in mind in fixing the terms of our judges 
as they did? What inconsistency might there 
be if the Constitution said that judges should 
serve “for life’? When may a Federal judge 
retire on pay? Why was this regulation made? 
How many of the Supreme Court Justices are 
eligible for retirement now? 

B. Hughes Confirmed. (See the article on page 
20.) Give the arguments against the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Hughes that were brought out in the 
recent debate in the Senate. Was this opposi- 
tion a partisan one? List reasons why you think 
the Senate was right or wrong in its confirma- 
tion vote. 

VIII. The Star Spangled Banner 

Under what misapprehension have many Ameri- 
cans been laboring as to this song? What prob- 
ably gave rise to this? Under what conditions 
was it written? What measure concerning the 
song is now before Congress? 

IX. The Naval Conference 

In what respect do Britain and the U. S. 
seem to be in fairly close agreement? What 
has France demanded? What do Great Britain 
and America favor with regard to the tonnage 
uestion? What proposal has been offered by 

rance as a compromise of the two opposing 
views? 

X. World Affairs 


London. Account for the seeming harmony 
among the British political parties. Does the 
House of Lords have the same power as our 
Senate? Explain. Are there any women mem- 
bers of the Lords? Name at least one woman 
in the House of. Commons. What is sometimes 
done to give the party in pow proper repre- 
sentation in the House of rds? 

Explain the dole. What was the position of 
the Lords on this? Why? How did the premier 
meet this issue? What has been done with the 
government Coal Bill? 

Spain. State what has been done to show 
that the King is on the way towards reestablish- 
ing responsible government? What will be 
Berenguer’s biggest problem? 

Basle. Who is being talked of as president. of 
the Bank of International Settlements? For 
Manager? What opposition is there to the lat- 
ter? How will membership on the board be 
distributed among the powérs? Why should Ger- 
many and France have the most? 

Mexico. What similarity do you see in the 
presidential qualifications of Presidents Hoover 
and Rubio? Make a list of the conditions you 
think responsible for the many assassinations in 
Mexico. 

XI. National Affairs 

The Liberal Party. Just what are the prin- 
ciples advocated by the sponsors of this sug- 
gested new pzrty? Name several of the sponsors. 
Are they responsible citizens? Who have voiced 
their opposition to it? Do you believe that con- 
ditions warrant the formation of this party? 

Boulder Dam._ Review this project in previous 
issues of The Scholastic. What purpose is this 
dam to serve? 

Haiti. Why are our marines in Haiti? Com- 
ment on the qualifications of the personnel of the 
recently appointed investigating~ commission. 
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> ORE than one million users have 
i} learned that Corona is a marvelous- 


ly efficient typewriter—smooth and re- 


\\\ hy I want a sponsive in action, sturdily built for a 


lifetime of service and an amazing aid to 
living for every member of the family. 


One unique mechanical superiority of 
Corona is its one-piece, solid aluminum 


die-cast frame of tremendous strength 
and rigidity. With this powerful frame 


t i Pp & W r l t i r Corona does not have to be kept screwed 


This contest is open to all. 
Write a letter of not more than 200 
words, explaining why you want 
a Corona typewriter. The best letter 
will win a prize of $1,000. Second 
prize is $250. Ten prizes of $25 
each. Letters will be judged accord- 
ing to the value and soundness 
of reasons presented for wanting 
Corona, rather than according to 
literary merit. Letters may be typed 
or hand-written. 

Contest closes May 1st. Winners will 
be announced as quickly as possible. 
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to a wooden base—it stands on its own 











feet, takes up less room on a 
desk and is more attractive. 
Another advantage—the sheet 
as typed is held at exactly the right 
angle for easy reading. Anyone 
who has used other machines 





11500 
CONTEST 


will appreciate this feature. 
Corona is the product of 

twenty years’ effort of skilled 

typewriter engineers to create a 






perfect small typewriter for per- 
sonal use. It has everything and 
does everything. It is small in the 
sense that a fine watch is small. 
Working parts are manufactured 











with exact precision—in some 

cases to one thousandth of an inch. 
Coronas are finished in Scarlet, Green, 

- Blue, and Maroon, with attractive panel- 
ling of modern design. Also black and 
gold, and black with art panels. Seven 
color combinations to select from. 

There is only one way to know Corona. 
Try it in your home. It is easy to Corona- 
type. In a remarkably short time you can 
Coronatype faster than you can write. 

Insist on a Corona demonstration. Any 
Corona dealer will be glad to deliver 
Corona on trial. 


Time-Payment Plan. Fit our conven- 
ient time-payment plan into your family 
budget. You can own Corona without even 
feeling the cost. A few dollars down brings 
it to you. Then you pay alittle every month. 

Corona with standard keyboard costs $60. 
Corona Special with three-row keyboard 
costs $39.50. An attractive carrying case is 
furnished with either model. An allowance 
will be made on your old typewriter. 

Don’t forget the “Why I Want Corona” 
contest. Sit down now and catalog all the 
ways in which Corona will be useful to you, 
the help it can be in school work, club and 
committee work, business, writing, home 
management, correspondence. Ask your 
local Corona dealer for further informa- 
tion. Remember, the best reasons for want- 
ing Corona win $1,000. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC ‘aia 
1818 New York Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City our agency proposition. 











When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 








L ROYAL AGAIN 
ADVANCES THE 
STANDARDS OF 
BEAUTY AND 

Atrenerennivoe, PP REEC TION 


with graceful modern lines. Subtly 
blended Duotone colorings add the 
final touch to its varied superiori- 
ties ... Faster, decidedly easier to 
operate, this handier, more con- 
venient typewriter will bring neat- 
ness, legibility and joy to every line 
of your writing! Letters, themesand 


essays written in Royal’s exclusive 


type-face “Vogue” are particularly 


impressive . . . These many refine- 
ments and added convenience fea- 
tures well justify a much higher 
price but the new Royal Portable 
is still obtainable at only $60 com- 
plete with carrying case. Conven- 


ient monthly payments, if desired. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


More than 2000 Royal Portable Dealers in United States 


he Now 
ROYAL 





